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MacCorthy, and to Mr Fitzgendd, for their kind per¬ 
mission to make use of their versions from Calderon. 
QuoUitions from them are distinguished respectively by 
(D.) (.M.) and (P'.) Tliose from Shelley are marked (S.) 
For tl.e Ollier versions tlm writer is responsible. All tho 
ven;e tnrn.slations from Calderon in thm book are in the 
metres of the original, with the exception of those taken 
from Slielley. Hero and there prose renderings have 
lK.en given; but the reader must be:ir in n.ii.d that 
Calderon never employs jirose himwlf. 

Great obligation, l,ave been inenrre.l, in this littio 
book, to the Arel.bisl.oi, of Dublin, wl.ose a.ln.i.nblo 
‘Kssj.y on Cal.leron’ is most vab.ablc to tl.o English 
stu.lent; at.d also to Mr D. F. MacCarthy, to rvl.oso 
...tereating researches the miter owes m,.ch information. 
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CALDERON. 


IXTKODUCTIOX. 

OitEECE aftor tlio Pci-sinn war, En;'lau(l an<l Sjiuin after 
tl»o discovery of the New World and tlio introilnction 
of tlto new leamiii" prorlucoil, ca< h <>( them, that mre 
thing—a great and truly national ilraina. Ihit while 
the three might)’ tragedians of Greece, and the English 
dramatist, whoso splendour has eclipsed t<j our eyes 
many hrilliant liglits among his contempfinwies, nii* 
something more than mere names to every person of 
even nnxlenite culture in Eurojw and America, it is not 
so with the glories of tho Sj)anish stage. The two men, 
who, hy the consent of all Spaniards, occupy the two 
jK;;iks of their I^omassus, Lope do Vega ami Calderon, 
have paid for the enthusiastic admii-ation of their coun¬ 
trymen hy the imli/Terenco of foreigners. And tho vast 
number of inferior hut still good dnimatists who ^\'roto 
tho thirty thoufcind plays computed to have been pro- 
ducixl between 1590, when Lope do Vega began his 
career at ifadrid, and 1681, when Calderon die«l there, 
P.C.—I.X. 
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seem, all but wholly, unknown ouUido Spain. Yet 
among them we fuul such names as Guillen tie Castro, 
whoso “ Cul ” was the model of Corneille’s; Montalvan, 
author of the pathetic “ Lovers of Teruel;” Guevara, who 
painted Castilian loyalty so well in the person of Guz¬ 
man, in his “ King befovo Kin; ” and Tirso do :^[olina, 
whoso “ Deceiver of Sevillo ” Molitro was glad to copy 
in his “I)on Juan.” 

The very abundance of their riches may have impeded 
the progress of tho Spanish play-writera down tho 
crowded thoroughfares that lead to posthumous ^cno^vn. 
Lo])o do Yoga’s dramatic works of dilTorent descriptions 
were estimated at twelve hundred, of which about five 
hundred survive. Of Sophocles, tho most perfect trage¬ 
dian of Athens, but seven plays are left to us. It is easy 
to see how superior is tho lighter-freighted bark’s chance 
of reaching tho distant, and desired, haven of apprecia¬ 
tion in romoto centiuics and countries. Then, too, tho 
intense nationality of tho Spanish stage — the very 
(piality which enabled it to flourish in tho laud of the 
Inquisition, despite tho (at times) resolute opposition of 
the Church—has proved a barrier to tho reception of its 
great writera abroad. Its strong individuality, wliich 
imposed its o\vn forms on tho court entertainments, in¬ 
stead of taking its tone from them, has displeased men 
bred to otlier ways and other thoughts. Ticknor justly 
remarks that “ the Spaniards Imve always been a poetical 
people. A deep enthusiasm runs, like a vein of pure ore, at 
tho bottom of their character, and tho workings of strong 
passions and an original imagination are everywhere 
visible among tho wild elements that break out on its 
surface.” It is obvious, then, that this character must 
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l>e of comprc-liensioii to nations moro dc-votca 

to the inatoml and tlio utilitarian ; and that to tlioin 
its results may api>ear fantastic. For, as the Jiistoriau 
of fepamsh literature goes on to say, “ tlio energy, the 
hincy, wluch, earlier, j)ix>duced the beautiful halhl.is of 
J^puin, the force of national character winch «lrovc the 
- loors from Toledo, Seville, and Granada, called fortli 
directed, and controlled, in the 6event<*enth century a 
dramatic literature, wliich grew out of the national genius 
and the condition of the mass of the iieoplo. . . . The 
. ’panish drama, in its highest ami most lieroic forms, was 
still a pojmlar entertainment Its j.urpose was not only 
o ]*Iea8e all classes, ))ut to j>loase all equally. Whether 
t »e story the mass of peo])Ie rixw enact<‘d were i»rohahle 
or not, wa.s to them a matter of small conso.juence Ihit 
It was necessary that it should l>e interesting. Above 
all, It was necessary that it should }>o Sj-anish ; ami 
therefore, though its subject might l>o Greek or Itoman, 
onentd or mythological, the chan.cton. rei,resento<I were 
aluays Castilian, ami Castilian aft«;r tlie fashion of the 
i^ej-^nteontli century, governed l.y Ca.stilian notions of 
Kallantry ami tl.e Ca.stilian point of l,onour.» Not Ihere- 
foro without an effort, can « reader of alien clime plaeo 
himself at the right point of view from which to oVjoy 
what so enraptured the jH-ople of Ma.lrid two contm 
nes ago. A theatre that did not model itself «„ the 
aiitiquo, whicli was unmflueiice<I by Lope do Vega’s con- 
empomry Shahc-spcarc. and wliicl. was founded on 
the strongly-marked peculiarities of a national character 
very unlike our o^vn, may fail to attmet at fimt sight ■ 
however curiosity may be stimulate-I by the promiso of 
a drama winch, « m many of its attributes and clniracter 
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istics, stamis by itselfami by the assurance of its gifted 
historian that, in studying it, we are studying "one of the 
most striking and one of tlic most interesting portions 
of modem literature.” To the scantily recorded life, 
but voluminous works, of the most illustrious ornament 
of that drama, it is, nevertheless, the aim of the follow¬ 
ing little work to introduce the reader. 



CHAPTEIl 1. 


Ills LIFE. 

Pedko Calderon* de i.a Barca, the grentest of the 
ijjnny dramatLsta of Spain, was horn at >radrid on 
January 17, IGOO. 'While lie Jay in his er^ulle Spain 
was the most powerful sUate in Europe; before his Ion- 
life ended it w;is the weakest and most <lespised. Ifis 
parents were both of noble family. His father was 
secretary to the treasury under two kings. It is said of 
l»oth parents that they were « very Christian and dis¬ 
creet persons, who gave their children an education con¬ 
formable to their illustrious lineiigo.” Of these children 
(hmr m number), Calderon was the youngest. HU only 
sisUr, Dorothea, become a nun at Toleilo, and survived 
l.er brother one year. Of his two brothers, one died 
early, stabbwl by an actor with whom ho had had u 
quarrel; and CaMeron seems to have lost the other when 
hmiself forty-five years of age. Sent to school at nino 
years old, and afterwanls to the University of Sala¬ 
manca, tile young Pedro distinguished himself at both; 
leaving the latter at the age of nineteen, having amassed 
(says his biographer) “large stores of knowledge in 
geogn.phy, chronology, and history, alike sacred and 
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pvofano.” Five or six years before this he liml 
liis fu-st play (now lost), “ The Heavenly Chariot; ” and 
there are reasons for ascribing liis “ Devotion of the 
Cross” to the time which followed close on his departure 
from Salamanca. His first published sonnet was in praise 
of St Isidore of ^ladrid. It appeared in 1G20 among 
several other verses in his honour, and was pmised by 
Lope do "N’ega ; who, two years later, assigned the third 
pri/o to Calderon for a longer })oem on the same sub¬ 
ject. In 1C22, if not sooner, a jilay by Calderon was 
acted at Madri<l. This first had many successoi“s. 
Some appeareil in their avUhor’s absence; for the profes¬ 
sion of arms which ho had embraced kept him in the 
Milanese, or in Flanders, most of tho years between 
1G25 and 1G35. In tho latter year, Philip tho Fourth 
(himself a dmmatic author) recjdled Calderon to Spain, 
where ho took at onco tho place in tho public regard 
which tho dwith of Lope do Vega left vacant for him. 
Made a knight of Santiago, and high in tho king's 
favoiu", Calderon insisted on taking his part in tho war 
of Catalonia in 1640; and is said to have quickly finished 
off a piece bespoken from him by the king, with tho 
amiable design of keeping his favoured poet out of 
danger. Tho next year wo hear of him os again at 
^ladrid on a mission from tho Count Duko Olivarez 
to his ro 3 ’al master; who also recalled him- there onco 
at least before tho final suppression of tho Catalonian 
revolt, to arrange tho pageants which were to wel¬ 
come his second wife, Maria Anna of Austria, to his 
capital in 1649. 

Calderon seems never to have married. A few love 
verees of his have been unearthed by the diligence of 
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Ills biograpliors; but to whom tlioy wi i-o addiv-yted i- 
unknown to u^. In 1G51 lio did as his -n-at pi.- 
daccssor liad done—he took holy orders. l*n'feriui'nts, 
chajdaincies, hononiry ainl othenvise, wcix? Lestoweil on 
)iim hy ]jis ever-constant patron; to jdc-ase wliom In; 
consented (a consent not disapproved l>y the Sjianish 
l>relates) to resume the dramatic labours whi. li he had 
intended to relinquish at hi.s oixlination,—devoting tli«-m 
thenceforth exclusively to the royal festivities, and 
to the sacred rejoicings of the Corpus Chiisti festival. 
1 hilip the fourth died in 1GG5. Calderon survived 
hi.s jiatrfjn sixteen years. To his earlier lyrics and longer 
poems on the Deluge, in defence of the noliilitv of 
painting ami of the drama, he seems now to liave added 
his, as yet, undiscovered jiocin, in octaves, on the “ Four 
Last 'Ihings: Death, Jmlgnient, Hell, and Heaven.” 
His last secular play, “Leoiiidius and Marphisa,” wa.s 
AvntUm in liLs eighty-fii-st year, as was, at the earliest, 
his auUt entitled “The Divine I*hiluthea.” Un the 
A\ hit.suiulay of ICbl Calderon, already mortally ill, 
rou.sed himself, after receiving the hast Sacraments, to 
endeavour to complete an utdu fur the coming festival 
at M.mlrid, ns he had done for thirty-seven yeai-s past 
lint the hand of deatli was upon him. He had to leave 
the task to another, and (in the words of his friend De 
►Solis) “ho died, as they say the swan docs, singing.” 
All Spain mourned for him. The wiaik King Charles 
the Second shed tears. Three thousand torches bla/ed 
at his funeral. Poems in his honour weie composed at 
Itome, iVIilan, Napl('.s, and Lislwn, as well us at Madrid. 
A fine monument, which has long since disapjrearcd, wu.s 
erected to his memory in the church of San Salvador. 
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Ill 1840, tlie church itself being in ruins, the groat poet’s 
(lust was transported to that of Atoclm; and its third, 
and, it may he lioped, fuial translation took place in 
18G9, when, with inucli jionip and ceremony, it was 
borne to the new national Pantheon, — the church of 
what was the Convent of St Francis. 

Vera Tassis, Calderon’s contemjiorar^' biographer, gives 
him tliis character: “ Ilis liouse was the univei-sal shel¬ 
ter of the needy; his society was alike the safest and 
most profitable, liis tongue the most candid and honour¬ 
able, and his j)en the most courteous of his century—for 
it wounded no man’s fame by biting observations, nor 
ever stained the credit even of those who spoke evil of 
its wielder, any more than his ear ever gave lieed to the 
malicious detraction of envy against others.” Jfo won¬ 
der that a man W’ho united such an amiable disposition 
to an unrivalled genius, was the chosen and honoured 
friend of the greatest nobles of Spain, as well as the 
loved and respected servant of its sovereign. Put the 
panegyrics, from which we derive this general informa¬ 
tion, condescend unfortunately to no detailed description 
of Calderon s life. AVo catch indeed a glimpse of him 
talking to a lively Frenchman on the rules of the drama, 
and allowing the admirer of Pacino to go away with tlio 
notion that the grcjat Castilian’s “head-picco was but 
poorly furnished.” "We are told liow ho used to collect 
his friends around him on liia birthdays, and tell them 
stories of his earlier life in camp and field; but, alas! 
there was no Boswell present to record them for us. 

Having exhausted our other scanty stores of informa¬ 
tion, we turn to Calderon’s portrait and to his epitaph. 
The first is grave and dignified,—the Cross of Santiago 
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('ll the breast, as befits the dcscenibiiit of the early 
Christian cliaiiipions, wlio ciuno down from the nioun- 
tams above liur^jos to drive tJie :Moore from their usunied 
country—the steadfast wielder of the j>en (as his fathei-s 
of the sword) against the foes of tlie faitli. Tiie broiv is 
lofty and cajiaeious, like .Shakesj.care’s; the large eyes, 
set wide apart under their finely-peiieilled eyebrows, have 
a lender and thoughtful expression; the nose is well 
t^haped and slightly a«iuUine, and the lips are well curved 
and rather full—again like 8hakcspeuix:’s: only the look 
of keen penetmtion and strong latent humour in the 
J-.nglishman’s countenance is wanting in the Spaniard s 
more refined, ami dreamier, face. The ej.itaph assures us 
that Calderon in his dying moments felt small esteem 
for his most admired secular j.Iays—“ gme summo j.lausu 
vivens scnjisit, morieiis jiniescrihendo desjiexit.” 'Jhat 
bomething like this had heem his judgment all alon^' is 
confirmed by the fact that whUe he carefully published 
one volume of his siicred uufo^ in his own lifetime, he, 
like Sluikespeiire, left his other dniinas to their fate, 
•mly rousing himself sometimes to comj*lain of the in¬ 
accuracy with wliich they wei-o juinted by others; so 
that, had not Colum]>us’8 descendant, the Duke of Ver- 
agiias, ohuined a list of his plays from the poet, the 
troubles of his editors in usceituining them eorivctly 
would have been endless. 


As It is, one hundred and eighteen extant plays (in¬ 
cluding a few written in partnetship with friends) ai-e 
asenhed on good grounds to Calderon, while eight or ten 
await discovery. Of the hundred auio 4 ascribed to him 
hy Vera Tassis^ we pos^e^d eeventy-two. 

It is evident, therefore, that Calderon did not work 
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with Lope cle Vega’s reckless haste. Though his life 
was the longer of the two, his Jiuinerous writings look 
few compared with those of that prodigal genius, ^'et 
his drama embraces a wider range of subjects. His pre¬ 
decessor’s great invention, the “ cloak and sword ” drama, 
nourished in his liands — its name derived from the 
national dross of the period, its personages from the 
upper ranks of Spanish society; its subject the dangei*s 
of courtship, while a father or brother is always on 
guanl, weapon in hand, over the beauty whoso dark 
eyes flash so bewitchi)igly from behind her grated window 
in thy house or her mantilla in the street. Do Vega’s 
l)lay3 of “Common Life” are imitated, and surpassed, by 
Calderon in his “Alcalde of Zalamea while his “ Her¬ 
oic Drama” is continued by his great successor through 
the most varied epochs and the most distant countries, 
assuming its grandest jjroportions when it celebrates tlu^ 
heroism of Christian martyrs. Nor is this all. lirytho- 
logic legend, tales of early ami late romance, all interest¬ 
ing stories wheresoever found, are dramatised by Cal¬ 
deron ; Avhilc tmgedy ever and anon steps in black-veileil 
and awful, to “ ojio the sacicd source of sympathetic 
tears, ’ or—at times—to freeze it by the chilling force of 
a horror beyond words. 

Like Lope do Vega (though less than ho), Calderon 
was apt to sacrifice his characters to his plot. The latter 
is in all his plays contrived and developed with the most 
admimblo skill—a skill which made Schiller exclaim, 
“ Ihis poet would have saved Goethe and myself from 
many mistakes, if we had learned to know him earlier.” 
The former often interest us more by what they do than 
by what they are; present to us an idealised portraiture 
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of national, rather than of imliviaiml. cliai'acU-r; ami — 
especially in the “ cloak anJ swoixl” plays—hear a stnni- 
family likeness to one another. Goethe—much as he 
admired Calderon—once coni])ared his dramas to leaden 
bullets all cast in the same mould; ami (referrin-,' prin¬ 
cipally to the class of dramas alxivo-mentioned, with 
their hero and heroine all love, honour, and jealousy, 
and their father or hrotlier ever ready to strike if the 
gallant of the piece has even been seen in the house of 
his beloved) gave his opinion of him thus: “Calderon, 
splendid as he is, has so much of the conventional aljoiit 
him, that it is liani for an onliiiary observer to get a 
sight of the jioet’s grcjit tah-nt through all his theatrical 
etiquette.” There are douht]es.s exceptions to tliis in 
( alderons jday.s ; and I hope in tlie succeeding cliajitei-s 
to iiitrodnco the reader to more than one individual and 
strongly-marked character. ]Jut for the most jiart it is 
not so: L)on Diego is verj- like Don Juan; Ines and 
IsiiUd closely ixaemhlc ejicli other; and the l>e.st ami 
most distinct of Calderon's creations do not grow ami 
develop traits of character under tho jiressiiro of 

outwanl circiunstamres as Shakespeare’s do,_far less 

add, like them, viist stores to their careful observer’s 
knowledge of human nature, or jierplcx him (ns they too 

do at times) by the luhyrinthiiio mental recesses which 
they unveil to liis gaze. 

Calderon’s plays (unlike Shakespearo’s) tolerato no 
admixture of prose. The buffoon (a ghie qua non on 
tho Si>ani8li stage, and usually tho hero’s servant) ex¬ 
presses lumself in the same verse, rhymed or not, as tho 
muster wliose adventures he often imrodies. But theni 
is no wearjing saiueuess in the verso employed. Cal- 
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(loroii s main reliance, like Lojie cle Vega’s, was on the 
old ballad measure of liis country, in which sometimes 
one vowel (oftener two) fonns the rhyme, regardless of 
the differing consonants, for hundreds of lines. Hut, 
like de Vega, Calderon knew how to vary this assonant 

verse with other measures both Spanish and Italian_ 

specimens of many of which will occur further on. The 
national rcdoinlilht, or verse with rhymes of the fu-st 
and fourth and second and third lines, and the quintiUo, 
which adds a fifth line, rhyming once more with the 
third, carry much of the dialogue: while in the more 
impassioned parts, other charming lyric measures alter¬ 
nate with the stately octavo verse, or terza rima of Italy; 
not even Petrarch’s sonnet failing to find duo place. 
And Calderon knew how to employ each of these styles 
of verso with a master’s hand. Their rich harmonies aro 
an unfailing delight to the hearer. 

Thus lifted by its external structure into a purely 
jioetic region, the drama of Calderon vindicates its right 
to dwell there by its poetic conception of life, its liigli- 
wrought passion, and its gorgeous imagery. The specta¬ 
tor is wafted by its influence to a faiior country than 
that in which his common hours are passed—where the 
turf is greener, the flowers more brilliant, and the sky 
bluer than is their wont, and “where the scenery is lighted 
up with unknon-n and preternatural splendour. AtTien 
Calderon succeeds, his success is of no common character. 
He sets before us models of ideal beauty,—a world into 
which nothing enters but the highest elements of his 
nation’s genius. There the fervid yet grave enthu¬ 
siasm of the old Castilian heroism, the chivalrous ad¬ 
ventures of modern courtly honour, the generous self- 
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devotion of indivi<lunl loj-alt}’, and that reserved hut 
passionate love which, in a state of society where it was 
so rigorously \Wthdrawn from notice, became a kind of 
religion of the heart,—all seem to find their appn-tpriate 
home. Ilis idealised drama, resting, as it does, on the 
purest and noblest elements of the Spanish national 
character, with all its unquestionable defects, is to be 

placed among tho extraordinar}' jdienomena of modern 
j)oetr}'.” ^ 

In short, in Calderon’s Iwst plays wo see tho Spanish 
drama in its utmost oxul>enjnce of life, and can fully 
enjoy wliat no mean judge^ ha.s called “its inimiti»bl«‘ 
beauty; the freshne.ss of its inventions, the charm of its 
style, tho flowing natiiralness of its dialogue, the mar¬ 
vellous ingenuity of its plots, the ease with which <!Very- 
thing is at last mljustcd and explaimsl;—the hrillliint 
interest, tho humour, tho wit, th:it marks every step as 
wo advance.” 

• Ticknor : Hist, of SjUDish Litcratuiv, B. xxiv. 

^ Jorcllaiios# 
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HIS HlSTOniC DRAMA. 

The (loscription wliich we liavo quotcil from Ticknor 
of tlio Siiunish drama will prepare the reader to find 
CaMcron take many liberties with his historical subjects; 
M-hose Imrocs and licroincs lie liad to transmiito into 
Castilians in onler to enable tliem to win the s^'m- 
pathies of his audience. The illustrious foreigners to 
whom he accords the lionour of this naturalisation belong 
to many ojK>chs of history, botli sacred and profane; and 
to many difTerent countries, beginning witli Seminimis 
and ending with persons wlio, like the jiDet himself, 
wore present at the siege of Breda. TJio history, learned 
at Salamanca, as well ns the geography, are, when con¬ 
venient to the poet, laid aside ns ho jnirsnes his heroes’ 
stirring adventures,—for he well know that no spectator 
would rebuke him for placing Athens in Asia, or turning 
the Peloponnesus into an adjacent mountain, while liis 
thoughts were engrossed by the love of Apelles and the 
generosity of Alexander. Coriolauus, Scipio, and Judas 
Sraccabicus may amaze us, travestied as lomnntic lovere. 
To Calderon’s audience nothing could seem more natinal 
or more becoming; and it is to be feared that a play like 
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Sliakespcare s “ Julius Cicsar,” in \vliicli no one niiikes 
love or is made love to, would have wholly failed to 
please thorn. Hence it comes that, while the great 
JCnglish and the great Spanish dnimatist resemhlo each 
other 80 clo-sely in the bold licences by which they 
startle the hLsU>rieal pedant, their aims in tlie plays they 
have dniwn from liistory ai-o so diverse as to preclude 
comparisons lx.'tween them. Singularly enough, they 
have each written a “ Henry the Eighth ” from the point 
of view which each might be expected to occujjy; and 
yet Catherine, the maityr*<pieon, is passed over l>y the 
Itomanist, and lionoured, Jis scarcely ever woman bi*fore or 
since, by the Protestant, j)oel. The “schism of England,” 
closed by M olse 3 '’s ami Anne lloleyn’s <lownfall, and by 
the proclamation of the Princess Mary as heiie.ss-aj»paront 
to the throne, is Calderon’s theme; Shakespeare’s object 
is to paint 

“That majestic lord 
^^^lO broke the bonds of Home,” 

in his weakness and in his strength; to contrast the 
differing results of self-seeking and self-forgetting in 
■\Vol8ey and in Cninmcr; finallj-, to liold up a mirror 
ill which men miglit seo reflecterl one of the greatest 
epochs, and most fruitful in great results, in his country’s 
liistory. 

Now Cal«leron, as will bo seen further on, is luost 
successful in his introduction of Spanish monarchs on 
the stage; but ho does not take their reigns, os a wliole, 
for his theme, os does Shakcspciire those of English 
Kovercigns; ho could not venture on the freedom of 
handling requisite for such a plan — his own Castilian 
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loyaltj' and that- of liis audience alike forbidding it. 
The ndors of other nations he deals with simply with 
a view to the pleasure of his spectators. 

Take, for an instance, his “Great Zenobia.” There 
tlie beauty and learning of the Queen of PalmjTa are 
vividly d<‘pic-ted ; recondite authors like Trebellins and 
Vopiscus correctly copi<*d in Aimdian’s triumphal en- 
tnince into Rome, with his fair captive in her golden 
chains; and a soothsayer with ambigiious oracles is well 
introduced. The warning which Zenobia gives her 
captor in his hour of triumph to beware, by her own 
example, of the sudden reverses of fortime, is finely 
conceived. It begins thus : * — 

Mom comes forth with rays to crown her, 

While tlie sun afar is spreading 
Golden cloths most finely woven, 

All to dry her tcar-di-ops pearly. 

Up to noon he climbs, then straightway 
Sinks,—ninl then dark night makes ready 
For the burial of the sun, 

Canopies of black outstretching.— 

Tall ship Hies on linen pinions, 

On with speed the breezes send it. 

Small the wide seas seem, and stmitened, 

To its quick flight onwaixl tending. 

Yet one moment—yet one instant— 

And the tempest roars, uprearing 
Waves that might the stars extinguish, 

Lifted for that ship’s o’erwhelming.— 

Day, with fear, looks ever nightwnnls ; 

Calms must storm await with tremblin'': 

O * 

Close behind the hack of pleasure 
Evermore stalks sadness drearj’.” 


* Assonants, I. 
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But tlie advontiires of Decius, a Bo,nan genonil de¬ 
feated liy 5:enohia in l>attle, and the v-illing captive of 
her peerless channs; the disguise in wliich, to oil 
Ins disgrace, lie follows Anrelian to the war, and siives 
him from caj.tivity or death I»y Ins resolute defence <.f 
a bridge, single-handeil; the nascent love in Zenobius 
breast to wliich Decius owes liis own life on that occa¬ 
sion ; the treachery which gives the queen into Aim-lian’s 
hands, and the final catastrophe brought about by tin- 
vengeance of Decius for his ill-guenlom-d sen-icis,— 
alwve all, the close of the j.lay in which Decius, asceJub 
ing the slain Aurelian’s vacant throne, bids Zenobiu 
share it with him ami reign over the jiroud city which 
she so recently entirred as a cajitive,- aU Ix-long to the 

romantic drama, and need for their enjoyment a incasuiv 
of lii^torical ohlivioii. 


But if the chaste and noble Zenohia of authentic story 
loses ns well os gains from Calderon’s tn-atment, tin- 
great Semiramis steps forth at his call from her logen- 
dary cloud-land, a distinct and awful impersonation of 
human pride j to interest us by her strange life and to 
awe ns by her fall, uiidisturhed and uncontnidictcd by 
any true chronicle of her times. That “splendid play,” 
as Goethe called “ Tlie Dangliter of tlie Air,” which 
tells her story, is divided into two parts. Hio sub¬ 
ject of the first is Semiramis exalted by her beauty to 
the throne of Assyria; the second coptains Iier down¬ 
fall. Menon, general of King Kinns, discovers to his 
own hurt the clianus, which the guardian of the niysto- 
riously-bom maiden (knowing them to liave been given 
her for flie ruin of many) strives in vain to keep con¬ 
cealed. He asks his muster’s permission to wed her. 
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King Ninn?5 looks ; and bids Scmimmis choose between 
his subject and himself. The ambitious woman chooses 
the monarch, and tlie unhappy Menon loses for her sake 
tho king’s favour, his eyesight, and, at last, his life. 
The play closes with Kiiius and Semiraniis seated on 
their thrones, while shouts of “Long live our Queen!” 
direct tho recently - blinded Menon to her presence. 
Tluue ho generously opens his mouth not to curse but 
to bless her. But at that moment the gods interj)ose. 

A power greater than himself constrains ^Menon to declare 
to Nimis the death which awaits him from tho fair 
“gilded mischief” who sits at his side. Tlnuulers and 
awful portents conlirm the truth of his saying to tho 
shuddering king, and then the curtain falls. 

Tho second part is supposed to oi)en many years later. 
Scmimmis is a widow and a mighty queen, the fume of 
whose exploits fills the earth. She dwells in Babylon 
tho Groat, adorned by her with sumptuous palace and 
hanging garden. Easily does she vanquish the King of 
Lydia, who, having wedded tho sister of Ninus, appears 
in arms to claim tho Assyrian llirone for his nephew 
Nimias from his mother. This son, -who pei*fectly ro- 
somblcs Semimmis in face, is in his unwarlike disposition 
wholly unlike her. But her people acknowledge his 
rights, and shout for a man to rule over them. Semir- 
amis, rather enraged than frightened, yields to their 
requestretires to the strictest seclusion in tho recesses 
of her palace, and leaves Niinias to reign. But she 
soon wearies of inaction, and resolves to repossess her¬ 
self of tho throne by a stratagem. "With tho help of 
one trusty follower she has her son seized in his sleep 
and imprisoned in tho. solitary chamber which she has 
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quitted ; then, profiting hy Ids strong likeness to herself, 
she appears dressed in liis robes to rule under his name. 
Soon men learn to tremble before the luxughty and self- 
reliant bearing of the young king whom they had at first 
tlespised for his timidity. Xiinias had assured Astrtea, 
his tutor’s daughter, of Ids unclianged affection. The 
ful.«e Nindas coldly bids licr wed another. A soldier, 
who received a first instalment of reward from the new 
sovereign for having begun the tumult which placed 1dm 
on the throne, comes for the second, and is onlered by 
the disg\iised Scmiramis to bo Hung from a high tower; 
while she says, “I am wiser tlian I was yesterday, and 
SCO toKlay that all movers of sedition must l>e punished.” 
Above all, Lidoro, Ximiass unlucky uncle, who lia<l 
been released by the young prince frcun degrading con¬ 
finement, and treated with additional ri'.sjjfct at the news 
that liU son was advancing with an army to demand his 
father’s freedom, is ortlered back to his cliains by the 
false ^iiuiasj and told that he too shall bo burled from 
the liattlemenU should the rescuing Ijost dare to ap¬ 
proach the walla. Yesterday Niinias had trembled at 
the thought of abiding such an atlversary’s attack : to¬ 
day his mien seems strangely altered ; and the false 
Xiinias, fire<l with martial ardour, sallies out at the 
iiea<l of his troops to meet the fr>e in llio open field, 
and, as he says, to deal with the son os liis mother 
dealt with the father. But Fortune, which lias hitlierto 
so constant to Scmiramis in the battlefield, deserts 
her when she seeks it in male attire. She receives a 
mortal wotmd in the conflict. Bleeding, witli failing 
strength, she stands, withdrawn from the fight but still 
at buy; only her assailants are jibantoms now,—the eye- 
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less ^fonon ; the pale, poisoned Niuus; Nimias wasted 
bj' his dungeon. “ Queen to the last,” she resists even 
these; till, with the cry, “Daughter of Air, into Air I 
fade again,” she expires. Loud are the lamentations of 
the troops over their valiant j'oung monarch. But time 
presses; the victor is at the gates; nothing seems left 
hut to draw Queen Semiramis from her seclusion. The 
iloov is burst open, Nimias comes forth, and the whole 
mystery is explained. Lidoro (escaped before from 
prison) willingly mediates between his preserver and his 
own victorious son ; and Astnea regains her faithful 
lover, and shares his peaceful throne. 

Tliese outlines will suffice to show the merits and 
demerits of Calderon’s ancient - history dramas. The 
finest of them is one taken from Jewish story, “ The 
Hair of Absalom.” Its main theme is Amnon’s hor¬ 
rible crime and Absalom’s vengeance for it; of which 
his rebellion against his father, resulting in his own 
death, forms the sequel. Skilfully ns this, the third 
act, is aiTanged, it is surpassed in power by the first 
and second; which, taken alone, would be sufficient to 
stamp their author as a tragic poet of the highest rank. 
Very noticeable in them is the lull before the storm,—the 
pretty pastoral scone in which Absalom’s sheep-shearers 
are awaiting Amnon and his brothers’ coming. Among 
the peasant girls stands a veiled figure—the injured 
Tamar. The shepherds are singing:— 

“ Hasten, herdsmen, to the shearing, 

Bleat of sheep and lambkin hearing. 

Herdsmen, to the shearing haste,^ 

Where our head his shepherds wait. 


1 AssoDaots in a. 



THE HAIR OF ABSALOM. ’ 
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1st SnEPHLRD. 

Happy are, from this day forwaixl, 
Sheep that drink wliere crj-stals lave 
Liquid, flowery banks of Jordan, 

Sheep on thjTiiy i*alts that "raze. 

Herbs shall j^row on all our nuuxdows 
’Xeath the light of thy fair face, 

For the fields in which thou walkest 
Shall the hot sun parcli in vain. 

^\^ly then art thou ever mouniful, 
Tanuir, fairest of the fair, 

Thou who by thine eyes’ pure splcndou 
AU our mountain glad hast made 1 
• • • • • 

Give thyself to pleasure, Princess, 

An<l upon that beaxity gaze 
Here in mirror, to thee duteous 
Oftered by the ciystal wave. 

Tam-vh. 

Nay: I fear myself to see there. 

2o Shepherd. 

♦ • • . 

Sec thy very portrait trace<l 

On this river’s faithful canvas, 

• 

Which the llovv'rets for thy sake 
Well shall frame with gold and azure. 

Tamar. 

I, if beauteous as you say. 

Yet by one foul spot am tamislicd ; 
Seeing it, 1 weep for shame. 

2d Shepherd. 

• • • « • 

That too help these wutety inirrors ; 
Those to W'hom they show a stain 
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Stoop to wash within their waters, 
And the spot away they take. 

Tamar. 

If this spot conld fade for water, 
Here mine eyes their waters rain. 
But such stain os this con only 
Traitor’s blood to cleanse avail.' 


Teuca (carrying a basket o/JIoicers)A 

All these flowers, in beauty blowing, 

I have stolen from the spring ; 

They are Love’s interpreting,— 

Vie with them, thy sweet charms showing. 

Herbs and flowers, the freshest, fairest, 

Here my basket full discloses ; 

Here are Jasmines, hero are roses, 

Humble thyme, carnation rarest. 

From the bright pink take sweet greeting, 

See the sea-star’s brilliant blue, 

And the violet’s darker hue, 

Trodden by Love’s foot retreating. 

• • • * • 

(ffivcs her a nosegay.) 

Tamar. 

All these flowers of April’s painting 
Lose their colour, friend,-near me ; 

Since that flower I long to sec 
Most, is to the nosegay wanting.” 

Soon David’s royal sons are seen advancing to tho rustic 
feast. A fresh act of insolence on tho part of Amnon to 
tho veiled shephordess revives in tho spectator’s mind tho 
memory of his former crime ; and then he follows tho 


^ In redentdillas. 



“ THE CONSTANT PRINCE.” 23 

i-cst to the ill-omened banquet. Alniost instantly cries 
are lieanl within, the doors fly open, and tlie gue.st.s are 
seen in confjision round iVmnou lying deail on the ban- 
cpift table, with Alxsaloni 8hrn<ling sternly beside him, 
pointing out to his injured sister the blood which is 
flowing for her wrongs. 

Only one of Calderon’s plays fiom modem historj' is 
worthy to stand beside this line tragedy. Its subject is 
the defeat and capture of Prince Fenlinnnd of Portugal, 
gninilsoii of John of Gaunt; who, taken pri.soner in an 
unfortunate expedition against Fez, refused to ransom 
Itimseif at tho expense of the Christian city of Ceuta, 
and died of tho ill-treatment which that refusatl broucht 
uj)on him. In comiaising a trago^Iy on such a theme, 
CaldiTon had vn.st udvanhiges, compared with his other 
hi.storic subjects : in a tune and a place neither hazy anil 
incli.stinct from vast distance, chronological, geographical, 
or IkAIi, nor yet j)ainfully clear; and yet more in tin* J)ct- 
fect sjTnpathy which lu.s audienco were sure to feel with 
tho disasters of an unsuccessful crus;ido and the suirerings 
of u Christian martyr. 

Tho first scene of “Tho Constant I*rinco” is laid in 
tho gardens of the King of Fez; whore tho song wo hear 
from men working in chains is the song of Christian 
captives, to which tho IMncess Plicenix is listening. 
Presently the king himself entora to issue his command 
to Ills daughter to prcjiaro for a marriage which ho has 
contracted for her with tho King of Morocco. 

Tlie underplot of tho play is thus Ix-gun at once; for 
the princess loves her father's nephew and general, 
^fuley. But tho same scenes introduco us to the main 
husiness of tho drama in the king’s preparations to repel 
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the rovtugiiosc anny. At tlieir landing Prince Henry 
liappens to fall, and his brother Ferdinand, Grand- 
Master of the Order of Avis, cheers Ins soldiers whom 
the omen dismays, and shows his own confidence in God, 
by saying— 

“ These common portents, and these terrors vain,' 

Come to win credence from our Moorish foes. 

Not to dismay the knights of Christ’s own train : 

We two are such. Not here in fight we close 
rroin vain desire of proud mcunorial. 

That in the scroll of histor)’ brightly shows 
When human eyes upon the rccortl fall; 

The Faith of God we come to magnify. 

His be the honour, His the glory all, 

1 f we with good success shall live and die. 

Fearing God’s chastisements men fear aright, 

But no vain terrors wrap them when they dart; 

We come to serve, not trespass in His sight,— 
Chnstians ye are, as Christians act your part.” 

Tims, like Hector and like Hamlet, the Constant Prince 
“ defies auguries,” and with no better success than they ; 
for, surrounded by the armies of the kings of Fez and 
Morocco, the small Christian host suffers inevitable 
defeat. “ Let us do what wo came licro for—that is, 
die like hravo men for the faith,” says Ferdinand, rush¬ 
ing into the battle with the cry of Avis and Clirist on 
his lips. Taken captive after perfonuing prodigies of 
valour, we see liim next treated as an lionourcd guest by 
the King of Fez ; who confidently expects to have Ceuta 
surrendered to him by the King of Portugal in exchange 
for his brother’s freedom. The mandate comes in due 
lime. It was signed by a dying hand,—for grief at the 

' Tet-za rima, slightly irregular 



THE MODERN REGULVS. 

failure of iho expeilitinn ami at lii?? Im^tlior's peril 
liastoned EdwaKl’s' <lc4itlL Hut ’vvhon I'riiico Iloiirv 
appears with it, I'erduiaml declines liberty at sucli a 
price. A Portuguese warrior, siiys this Christian Pegu- 
lus, ciinnot so s;icrificc a city won by liis countr 5 ’’s best 
blooil; still le.ss can a true believer allow its churches to 
be turned into mos''jues. So he tears the warnint, and 
prefers to remain a slave among the l^Ioors. The King of 
I'ez secs, with inexpressible rage, the coveted town escape 
him. “ How can you <laro keep it from me, if indee<l 
you call mo nuustc-r?” he asks. “Because it belon-^ to 
God and not to me,” is the grave reply. Foiled in his 
dearest hope, the king is isiiplarablo in hLs revenge. 
Xot the martyr’s death, which he hrus coiuted, but a 
life bitterer than any deatli, is to lie the jirince’s j)ortion. 
Meanly clad, scantily fed, an<l loaded with chains, he is 
sent to toil in the ri>y<d gardens; where the shar|)e.st of 
pangs to his generous spirit orisc-s from the dis;ij»point- 
rnent lie h.as caused the Christian cajitives, who Ix'guilod 
their labours there by the hojio of shortly sharing in his 
release. That Prince Henry, who hiistens back to Por¬ 
tugal to roTise the nation’s spirit by the story of her 
jiriiice’s suirerings, will return too late, nml that only 
death can end them, the audience infer from an accidentid 
omen. Ph<enix, who luis bidden a cajitive to gather 
llowers for her, is discussing with an attendant the mean¬ 
ing of a sinister jirophecy which had doojue<l her to bo 
a coqwe’s rjimsoin. “Who,” she asks, “can this dead 
man lie, of whom I am to be the price?” “I,” replies 
Ferdinand, as the spectators are iiieiint to understand tho 
wonl; tliough all the prince himself means to say is, “ I 
> A name difficult to recofcTiisc in iU Porlufeaieso diHguise—Duarte. 
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bring you in these flowers tho emblems of my foi’tune." 
Ami while tho young maiden secs with surprise the once 
brilliant cavalier, who a sliort time ago rode so gaily forth 
with her father to tlie chase, in tho pale and sulVoring 
man who stands before her, the prince expands the 
thouglit into one of the best of the numerous sonnets 
scattered tlirough Calderon’s pla 3 's :— 

“ These, which, to greet the day’s first splendour waking, 
Arose a gladness and an exultation, 

Shall he at eve vain grief and lamentation— 

In the cold arms of night their last sleep taking. 

The.se tints that challenge heaven, new rainbows making 
Of ordered gold and snow' and deep carnation, 

Shall teach us much in one day’s brief duration— 

Our brittle life with warning terrors shaking. 

For ns the roses early rise to bloom, 

But, us they bloom, old age comes on apace, 

Till in one bud they cradle find and tomb, 

Even such like fortune w'aits the human race, 

In one day to be bom and die their doom ; 

For liouis, and ages, past leave self-same trace.” 

When tho princess quits the garden, her lover, iMule^', 
comes up to Ferdinand, lie wi.shes to repay him for the 
freedom lie once gave liini hj' a like gift; and ofrers at 
last, when ho finds ho cannot accomplish it more chcaplj’, 
to give his ow’ii life to eflcct his deliverance. But honour 
forbids the Christian knight to accept this tempting ofter, 
suico its fulfilment would involve a breach of faith on 
Finley’s part towards the king. lie therefore decides 
against himself; and consents (to use his owni words), 
for tho sake of his God and his faith, to approve himself 
a constant prince in his slavery at Fez. 



FERDINAND'S SUFFERINGS. 


■\Vhen the thii\l act begins, Ft-nlinaiul lias nearly 
finishwl paying in full the penalty of his solf-<levoti<>n. 
The cruel king has exacted it from him to the utter¬ 
most farthing, in the vain hope of breaking his spirit 
and forcing him to yield up to him the much-coveted 
town. The spectator is prepan'd for the worst by 
Mule}'’s account to his master of the fearful condition 
to which cold and hunger have reduced his captive—a 
minute and painful enumeration of jdiysical sutroring, 
not without precedent on the Greek stage, but ix'pulsivo 
to modem buste. It docs imt jiroduce the efl'ect on tlie 
king which the .speaker de.^ires. Ferdinand can deliver 
him.self when he pleases, ho says; hi.s suirering is his 
own choice. Ami then hi.s attention is di.stracted by the 
entrance of two ambassadors, one from P<>rtn''al ami 
one from ^lorocco. llie foriiUT Ikus come to oilor a Inr^o 
ransom in gold f.>r Fenlimuid. “Ceuta or nothin-^ ” 

O' 

snya tlie kin;'; un<l tlie nioa^enger, who is Aljihonso, now 
King of Portugal (come in di.sguiso to do his own en-aml), 
retire.s to liasteii the advance of his army to liLs uncle\s 
It'scue. The other am1>a.s.sa<lor disclo.scs himself as the 
King of l^forocco, come to fetch his bride in person ; 
and the reluctant Phrenix rcM^eivea her fatlier’s com¬ 
mands to accompany him back, escorted by the unlucky 
Muley. 

Hut the audience cannot spare much jrity for tho young 
lovers distresses. It is quickly besjioken for a worthier 
object. Tho scene changes to tho fnjiit of tlio wretched 
liovels of the Christian slaves. Sovenil of these come 
forth, with Fcnlinand’a two especial friemLs and self- 
constituted attendants, and carrj' him out, already in the 
last stage of extenuation from hunger and di.sease, to L»y 
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Inin upon n mat in the sunshine. Then are heard the 
suhHine accents of perfect resignation and thankfuhiess. 
Philoctetes in Ins anguisli can do little hut complain. 
Perdinand can rejoice in his; because it is endured for 
the sake of One who suffered more for him. 

Ferdinand. 

“ Lay me here, that so heaven’s treasure’ 

Of pure light upon me poured 
May the better give me pleasure. 

Infinite and tender Lonl! 

Thanks I give Thee in full measure. 

When, as I, Job wretched lay, 

Of his birth lie curst the day; 

Meaning but to curse tliatsin 
Wrapped in which we life begin. 

But the day I curse not: nay, 

Bless it for the grace God gives 
With it to us; since there lives 
Not one beauteous hue of light, 

Not one sunbeam flashing bright. 

But with tongue of flame it strives 
Up my praise and thanks to send. 

Brito. 

Is it well thus, lord, with thee ? 

Ferdinand. 

Better than I merit, friend.— 

How much pitying help to me. 

Lord, dost Thou in mercy lend ! 

From chill dungeon when they lift me. 

Thou, to worm my frozen blood, 

With Thy glorious sun dost gift mo : 

Bounteous art Thou, Lord, and good.” 


’ In quintUlaa, 



LAST INTERVIEW WITH THE KING. 



TUo faithful Juan goes to seek for foo<l, aiul tlie cni>- 
tivcs depart to their daily labour. Footsteps are heanl 
approaching, and the prince, conceiving it to be his duty 
to lengthen out his martyrdom by every means in lii.s 
power, l>egs food of the persons whom he is too we;»k to 
lift liis head and look at; but who are, in fact, the king 
with his attendants escorting his daughter aijd his in¬ 
tended son-in-law a little way on their departure. 

The Kino. 

“Faith retained in such sad slate, 

Wretched and unfortunate, 

Grieves, affronts me, more than all. 
ila-sterj Prince! 

Buito. 

The king doth call. 

Ferdinand, 

Me ? Thou errest: such mv fate 

# 

That, nor prince nor master, nay, 

But the corpse of both am I 
Buried long in earth : then aay, 

* Prince and master formerly ’— 

Neither is my name to-day. 

The Kino. 

If not prince or master here, 

Answer me as Ferdinand. 

Ferdinand. 

At that summons I appear. 

Drag my frame, too weak to stand. 

On to kiss thy foot. 
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The King. 

Thy cheer 

Yft is constant: I would know 
Moau’st thou thus to yield, or hrnve 
Still my anger ? 

Ferdinand. 

I would show 

All the reverence that should owe 
To his master any slave.” 

Ami then tlio juince j>ours forth a long and earnest sup- 
jilication for death. It is a speeeli which, however in 
harmony with Spanish tastes l>y its wealth of metaphors 
and grave reflections, is strangely long and artificial for 
the circumshmees under which it is spoken. But it is 
noble throughout, and magnificent at the close. Ferdin¬ 
and begins by imploring success in the suit ho is about 
to ]>refer, from that niugnaniniity wliicli ought to he 
insejiarablo from the kingly oflice. Even the low’cr 
creation is, he says, made generous by royalty; how 
much more, then, man 1 The lion tears not the un¬ 
resisting ; the dolphin rescues the sliipwTecked; the 
eagle will hinder travellers from drinking of a poisoned 
spring; the pomegranate (queen of fruits), when en¬ 
venomed, gives warning by turning pale; the diamond 
(king of stones) shivers into fragments at treason. 
What pity, then, may not a king among men be ex- 
jiccted to showl a pity not restrained oven by difTcrence 
of faith, since all religions unite in forbidding cruelty. 
Yet mishike me not, he adds, as though I ■were trj’ing to 
move thy compassion to give me life. It is too late for 
that, and death will be no surprise to me. Ho goes on — 

^ Assonants in the origiDnl in it and vcpiacoil here by a. 
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“Well I know that I am mortal. 

That for man no hour is safe, 

.Vnd it was for this that wis«lom 
One material •md shaj)e 

To the coiUn and tlie cradle. 

• » ■ • ■ 

At onr birth this sj-^aiul makes 
Unto ns the world of welcome; 

That, within the cradle laid, 

It secures us, sides txmied upward; 

But, when, in contempt or hate, 

It desires to cast ns from it. 

Then its hands turn downwanl Btraij'hi, 

• • • • « 

And what cradle was face upwards, 
C«>irin-j,TOW8 when downwanl j>laced. 

We tlais near to death li\ e ever ; 

Close is our la^t re.~tinj'-j)lnce 

As our cnidle ever to us 

From our birth. If such man’s state. 

What can one who knows this look for ? 

Not life; that at least is plain: 

Death, ’tis death Unit now I ask for, 
Ilavin;^ desiretl to lay 
Life down, if kind he.aven wouhl grant it, 
For the Faith. Nor think despair 
Prompts to this, of life made weary. 

No ; ’tis love, to yield up fain 
Life in Faith’s defence most righteous, 
And to God an oifcring make 
Of my life and soul united.— 

But, if pity nought can gain. 

Let thy wrath arise and smite me, 

• • • • • 

Vent on me thy fiercest rugc. 

Since, though liottcr grow my torments. 
Sharper yet these cruel pains. 

Fiercer yet on me thy rigours. 
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Mo, though yet worse miseries waste, 
Though I yet worse hunger suft’er, 
Kaggeil, stripped of raiment bare, 
Though I lie midst dust and ashes, 
Firm I still cleave to the Faith; 

For it is the sun which lights me 
(Light that points my course out plain), 
And my victor’s crown of laurel. 

Thou shalt no proud triumph take 
O’er the Church: if such thy pleasure, 
O’er me triumph here abased; 

God will rise, my cause maintaining, 
For ’tis His that I maintain. 


The Kino. 


Can.st thou boast, and consolation 
In thy very sufferings find? 

How, then, speak niy condemnation, 
If they stir not my compassion. 
Rousing none in thine own mind ? 
Since thy death from thine own hand 
Comes, and not from my command, 
iIoi>e not any help from me. 

Pity first thyself, then see 

How I pity,—Ferdinand I ” I 


The court follow'. AVhoii tho king and his train have 
departed, Juan arrives to give his friend a little bread, 
which he has braved cruel blows to obtain for hinu 


Juan. 

« Take it 

Ferdinand. 

Faithful friend ! But late 
Is thy coming, for my state 
Sinks to death. 
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Jl'AX. 

Hi^'h hoAveii. bestow 
On me comfort in ssucli woe ! 

Fkhdinand. 

On whftt ill <Ioes «leath not wait; 

.Since man lives of ilcatb the j>rev. 
Ami in this his case ]>erj>lexcMl, 

Mu.'t he loii;» hy sickness vexed. 
Growing strong at last to slay? 

Man, beware ! nor hee<lless stav; 
Truth’s attentive follower he, 

^lindful of eternity. 

ait not till some other ill 
Warn thee ; surest far to kill 
Is thine own infirmity, 
hootsteps on the solid ground 
-Man at every inoineiit makes; 

Falls each stej. he onwanl takes 
On his own sepulchral luouml. 
Sentence, that may well confound 
PAer)' heart, it is to know 
Ihat ciich step must forward go. 

And he not rcve^^ed once Hiken ; 

I’y stern law, to which unshaken 
Gtsl Jlim.Hclf cannot sny ‘No.’ 

I’riends, mine end now comes on fast ; 
Lift, and bear me from this jduce. 

JCAN. 

L<‘t me die In this embrace. 

Ferdinand. 

Nohle Juan, luuir one last 
Prayer : ’lis this—when death is past, 
.Strip me of this raiment old. 

Fetching from our l»ut unrolled 
My great Onler’s cloak, h^’ me 
Home through long years faithfully ; 

t’.c.-IX. 


o 
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Kuvy me, wruppinl in its loUJ, 
i'ace unveiled, phouhl, pityingly 
Softened, the kinj,'’s wnilh endure 
That I here liiid sejudture. 

Mark my grave, for hope have I 
'Dial, although I captive die, 

1 shall, ransomed, lie one day 
Where, hv altars, priests can pray ; 
For, since I, my God, to Thee 
Many churches gave, to me 
One, I know. Thou wilt repay/’ 


The audience feel that they have heard a martyr's last 
words, when I'enlinand is home away h) tlie inside his 
Imnihle hovel; and the curtain falls. 

It rises again on a hrilliant scene, where arms are 
flashing and banners waving. It is the rescuing force 
uinler Alphonso, King of Portugal, led by himself and 
by bis uncle, Don Henry; about to attack the King of 
Morocco on his way from Fez. Henry, mindfrtl of former 
misfortune, counsels a prudent halt at nightfall, saying— 


“ See how already night, 

The gloomy-shadowed, has day's chariot briglit 
Ill darkness hidden from our eyes away. 


Atnioxso. 

Then let us fight*without the day. 

For at the Faith’s clear call, 

No force, no season, shall my heart appal. 

If, Ferdinand, those pangs which thou dost bear 

For God, to God thou ofTcrest, pleading them in prayer, 

Our arms must be victorious. 

My work be praised, and His gi-eat name made glorious. 

Henry. 

Thy pride misleads thee far. 



THE APPAUITIOX. 



Void of FEItlJlXAXn {froux xrUhixx). 

Attack them, ^rcat Alj*bouau ! On to war! 

(.J (rtnu^t't soniiils. ' 

Ali’Hoxso. 

Hear’st thou a iniilHeH cry 

I’ierciii),' the winds wlndi luouiiiful round us si di > 

IIexky. 

Ves ; and witli it I lieurd 

Ti.e trump that to the on«et filirnd. 


AlI'IIOXSO. 

Tlieii to the onset, Jlcnry ! all persuades 
Tliat lieaven to-day will aid our anise. 


1 ERPIXaND (rtJitny from thr uotr thUh ihifkix^A.'t, xvtarxxxij ih- 
clouk of his Oi ihr, tintl holdiiuj u torch). 


Ah, yes : it aids. 

For heaven’s favour, gained 

By zeail of thine, and love, and faith inaintained 
To-day thy cau»e defends, 

And thee to free me from iny slavery sends; 

Now that God offers me, 

hor churches many, one great church in fee. 

Hence I with torch am sent. 

Clear shining, lit at fountain orient, 

Still to march on before. 

Thy ]>roud host’s guide until the fight is o’er. 

Till thou, with tropliie.s great 

As is thy wish, of Fc*z shnlt reach the gale ; 

At the dawn’s birthplace not thy head to ctxiwn, 

But me to free whose sun went early down.” 

(^I’axiiJics.) 


Iho darkness settles over tlie army a.s it ru.shcs on- 
wanls, and tlie scene clmnges. AVo are once mori- at 
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It is tho next mornitig, ami tho king is standing 
stoj'ii, witli lowering hrow, over the cotVin of lus victim, 
ami i)rononncing the cruel sentence, that tlie man who 
lias now effectnally dojirived him of Ceuta shall have no 
hui ial. Just at this moment the morning light shines on 
a victorious arm)', with several prLsonei'S, advancing to 
the walls of Fez ; yet, in spite of its victory, with muniiHl 
<lnuns and other signs of woe. Its leailer is a mysterious 
form, who vanishes, torch in hand, with those words:— 

“ r, hy ])aths that no man knows of, 

Through the liorror of night’s darkness,* 

Safe have guided thee; now sunlight 
All the murky clouds has parted, 

And, victorious, great Alphonso, 

Thou, with me, by Fez now standest. 

Lo ! at last the wall of Fez, 

Treat before it of mv ransom.” 

Trumpets sound to demand a parley, and the king 
looks down from tho battlement in dismay on his 
daughter and her betrothed, the King of ^lorocco, now 
Alphonso’s captives ; who, standing forth, bids the King 
of Fez yield liim np tho Grand blaster in exchange for 
them, or endure to see his daughter put to death. Tho 
king finds a ditficnlty in answering, and Phoenix, mis¬ 
taking tho cause of his hesitation, overwhelms him with 
reproaches. “ Nay,” ho replies to lier, “ it is not that 1 
begrudge thee thy life; it is mine that the stars are 
conspiring to take from me by slaying thcc. Know, 
Alphonso, that tho exchange which thou proposcst is no 
longer in my power. This coffin holds all that is left of 
the prince. Kill my l>eauteous Pheenix, and let my 


’ Assonants in a. (. 
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Idoofl pay for tljino. I shall die myself soon aft<'r.’ 
“Xot so,” is Aljihonso’s generous answer. 

“ King of Kez, lest thou consi<h-r 
That (lead Ferdinand in value 
^^'eighs le.ss than this living K-auty, 

I for his de^ir corj)>e exchange her. 

Send me, therefore, snow for crv-stal-^, 

January for ilay the radiant, 

Withered roses for thy diamonds,— 

Yea, send de;ith for beauty rare>l.” 

The prophecy which marked Phauiix out us the 
“price of the dead” is thus nccojnplished. The kin ' 
as li(i delivers lier to lier father, intercedes with him in 
behalf of her marriage with Muh^y; the Cliristian 
I»risfmcrs are set free to hear their dead deliverer to the 
Poi-tuguese lleet, while tin; hndher and roval nephew— 
who sadly embrace the de.ar relics which am henceforth 
to he the sjwred treu-sure of their cathedral—mingle glad¬ 
ness with their Iciirs as they j)ay their reverent homage 
U) the martyr. 

So ends Calderon’s fnicjst historical jday—a jday the 
centml figxire of which is well worth coinj)aring, and coii- 
tm.sting, witli the “ Hippolytvis ” of Kuripides and tlje 
“ Philoetetes ” of Sojdiocles, as his noble features, j>er* 
footed hy sulTering, m<ict us amid the crowd of Calder¬ 
on’s gallants, like Galahad’s amid the knights of Arthur’s 
court. Cousin, as he was, of the victor of Aginconrt, 
English common-sense and sturdy courage look some¬ 
thing prosaic beside S]>ani6h chivalric piety, when xvo 
summon U> stand together at the bar of our imagina¬ 
tion the “ Henry the Fifth ” of Shakesjtearc and Calder¬ 
on’s “Constant Prince.” 




CHAPTER III. 

ms COMKDIES. 

(\\i, heron’s comeilies will not satisfy the expectations 
jaised hy their name in a render’s mind who takes his 
!K*tions of comedy from Aristophanes or from Moliere. 
A sense of lunnour was hy no means one of thoii- author’s 
strongest points. The htiffoons whom lie introduces to 
ilivoreify tlic more serious scenes of his grave composi¬ 
tions generally do their work hut poorly; and their place 
iti his lighter plays is neither more prominent nor better 
tilled. He presents his audience at times with a genu¬ 
inely comic character, such as his stupid and pi-oud 
country gentleman, in the play entitled “ Reware of Still 
■Water,” or his “ Procieuso Ridicule,”* in that called 
‘“Tliere is no Jesting with Love.” Rut even out of sucli 
l>ei-9onages he is far from extracting the full amount of 
fun which Moliero would have made his audience derive 
from them ; and tlieir appearances in Calderon’s comedies 
are few and far hetween. On what, then, it may he 
askeil, do these plays depend for their charm!—a charm 
so great, that at least one good Gorman critic has given 

* This Inily, who calls her gloves chirofheeas, and always speaks in 
cnlturetl style, is the original of Moliere’s two cousins. 
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Ihciu tlic pix'ft'ience to all tlioir nmny-sideil aiitljoi’s 
other dnunatic works. And the answer must he, that 
the attnictive power which they possess arises from two 
sources—strong singly, in comhination irrcsistihle. The 
first L«, tin; hold they lay on the spectator’s curio.sity. 
'• ('ahlcTon particularly excels in the accumulation of 
surprises, in connecting one ditlicult situation with an¬ 
other, ajul in maintiining nndiminished the strongly 
excited intencst to the close of the piece.” ^ Tims all the 
sidLsfaction which can he I'eceivcd frtnn witnessing a 
triumph of human ingenuity, is Inrstowed hy the best 
(»f his comeilies. And, in the second place, they delight 
us in a more dunihle manner hy their jxM-tic conception 
of life, hy the high-bred tone of the thorough giuilleinen 
and ladi es who enact llie primujial parts in tliem, and 
hy the brilliant rainbow tints with which Calderon's 
fancy enlivens even “chcaj) forms ami common hues,” 
when he is obliged to j)resent them to us. 

Ulrici has Sitid that the pervading lliouglit in Cakler- 
on’s c«jmedies is that of the vanity of earthly life. Cer¬ 
tainly in them circumstances seem stronger than man—• 
design fails where accident succeeds: strfuig purpost* 
comes to nothing, and some sudden incident precipi¬ 
tates the resolve which will shape tlio man’s whole 
futurc course. An unseen Hand is divined throughout 
them (scarcely felt), moulding into form 

“ Our ends. 

Rough-hew them as we may.” 

Thu.s, though hy another road, Cahhtron’s comedies 
attain the fuiinc goal as .Shakes[K.*are’8. To compare 


* Boutenvek. 
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thoni (similar as their titles often ai'o) would be an 
unwise and an ungiuteful hisk. Something lias alix'ady 
been Siiid of that deficieuey of humorous j)owei-s wliich 
distju:difie<l Calderon from excelling in jiure coiucdv' 
at all; and most completely so from entering the lists 
against the prince of Immorists. Ho could, indeed, 
})lace two loving couples even more hojielcssly at cross 
purposes than Shakespeare’s two pairs of bewildered 
lovers in “ ^ridsummer’s Xight's Dn-am;” hut the 
immortal troop of actors who ixdiearse their j.lay hard 
by in the mazy woodland glades ait* beyond his reach. 
He has heroines in plenty, unjustly suspected, like the 
betrothed of Claudio in “Much Ado about Xothing;” 
but when has ho succeeded in establishing their in¬ 
nocence by the intervention of a Dogberry or a A'ergesl 
Xor is it possible to place the best of Caldei-on’s pei^on- 
age^ in comedy on the same line as even Shakespcaix^’s 
worst, in ]H)int of individuality. Few of the Spanish 
poet’s lejivo any marke<l trace in the specUdor’s mind at 
all; and, while Shakespeare need not fear to repeat the 
same incident in two comedies, because the people to 
whom it occurs are so different, Calderon’s men and 
women am so like one another that all liis ingenuity 
cannot protect us from a painful sense of sameness 
if wo read too many of his comedies together. Read 
Shakespeare’s thirteen, one after the other, and you will 
feel that in each you aro introduced to a new world. 
Try the same experiment with Calderon’s forty; ami, 
instead of admiring tlie skill and enterprise with which 
Sliakespeare each time reclaims and brings into cultiva¬ 
tion a fresh piece of vii:gin soil, it will seem to you that 
you have but been watching an industrious market- 
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ganlonor gottuig a fresh crop every luoiilh fix.m th.- 
same small plot of ground; that you have hreu ualkijjg 
in a trim I>utc-h garden, instead of surveying the “ l»i>\verv 
lontdiness” of some fair sylvan seone, heyond which the 
blue sea glitters with its siiggestion of inlinily. 

This being so, a few tyiiical sjx-cimens <.f Calderon's 
comedy will sullice. These are ofl'ered with one juv- 
fat4>ry observation—namely, that tlie code of mf)nds here 
observed (though not so comj»h*tely the reverse of tlu- 
ordinary one as that g<jod-ijaturedly invented hy Lamb 
for his Klizahethaii dramatists) varies from the usual 
staudunl in some impoilaiit j.articulars. It alhovs to a 
lady, or to a gentleman in a latly’s defence, an \nilimile<l 
j>rivilego of falsehor>d ; and it enjoins «)n a knight tt> 
dmw his swor<l without lioitation for honour’s Mke 
(so-called), not merely against friend or brother, hut eveji 
against the sister who has dared to follf)w the cxani|i]o 
wliich he has himself set lier with the sister of some 
other cavali(!r. The reader who kimlly hears this in 
mind will sehlom fiml anything to object to in llio 
conduct of the polLshed getitlemen who, in CaMeron’s 
ilramaa of the “ cloak and swtinl,” dnipu the fonner 
around them so gracefully, and uso the latter so well; 
any more than in tin? demeanour <*f the dignified ladies 
for, or agaiiLst, whom these swortls are drawn, T'ho 
world in whicli these fair creatures live would be, in 
trutli, a goodly one, if it were not for the ilrawbacks 
just mentioned ; for it is a worhl of brilliant sunshine 
and clear moonlights — of sweet blossoms and tinkling 
guitars : a worlil, too, if full <if ceremonious courtesies, 
yet jKTvadeil hy real simjilicity of feeling, shown by 
devoted friendsliips and by jiassionate love. 
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First K-t Us look, however, nt an cxaiui>le of Cal¬ 
deron’s foreign coincnly. “ ^lan liis own Jailer” has 
its scene in southern Italy. Ihince Frederic of Sicily 
has accidentally killed Prince Sforza in a joust held 
in Inniour of his cousin Margaret, Princess of Naples. 
Outlawed as if for a murder, he gets rid of his toll-Ude 
armour; and, ns a nu*rchant in distress, is received 
into the household of Helena, sister of the man whom 
he has slain, and made custodian of her castle of Pel- 
llor. Meanwhile Margaret, who secivtly loves him, is 
tortured hy anxiety for his safety, lleforo long she is 
agonised hy litlings of his arrest. Put the man whom 
the king's oHicoi's have sei/.ed is, in reality, a very difler- 
ent person, —a foolish peasant, Penito hy name, who 
found the prince’s casl-olF dross and put it on. 'I'he 
king, in deference to his loved daughter’s wishe.s, pro¬ 
mises to treat his captive well. The soldiers who took 
him say the prince must be mad, or else he feigns mad¬ 
ness. The king sends for him, and, well pleased with 
his own skill in penetrating Ins disguise, reg;n-ils Benito’s 
vulgar pronunciation and manners as a piece of con¬ 
summate acting; and t^lls him that his princely qualities 
shine forth like the sun from heliind the clouds, in which 
it is his pleasure to veil them from sight. The respectful 
recognition of Penito as his master, hy wliich Frederic’s 
servant, Robert, seeks to insure his real master’s safety, 
conlirms the king in his delusion, and ho sends the sup- 
])osed prince to ho guanled at the castle of Belflor; 
where the genuine Frederic, having the false one under 
his charge, becomes in a sense “ his own jailer.” To 
PoUlor come soon after ^fargaret and her father; tlie 
latter desirous of terminating all disputes by a marriage. 
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Mcanwliili* Denito has been rising (like the renowjual 
('hnsto]>her Sly) to an appreciation of the greatness that 
has been thrust upon lain, and lias got half-way to be¬ 
lieving hinuself a ])rinco in good earnest. He has over- 
eoine his awe of the state be<l, whose magnificence In* at 
first respected by sleeping on the floor; anti indeed timls 
it so coinfortiOile that he is very unwilling to leave it at 
all, nie musicians who attend liis levee perform music of 


a too liigh cl.'uss for him, aiitl he commits bimself by ask¬ 
ing them for a vulgar song; but he has learnt to like 
t<.* eat oir j)late, ainl finds a prince’s fare entir<*ly to his 
tisto. ITis education in princedom has made these small 
advances, when a visit fR.m tlie king ami his daughter 
is announced to him. ^Iargan*t speaks to Henito, hut 
her .siieecli is meant for Frederic. Her father, convinced 
on a closer inspection that the nncuutlmess of the snp- 
|H.sed prince is natund, not assumed, hK»k.s with liorn.i- 
and amazement at his propo.S(«l son-in-law; and wh<-n 
Il>-nito, having sent for chairs, coolly sejits first, 

and says, *■ / am comfortalde, and, Bince lliere are moii* 
chaiis here than one, will your Majesty sit downl” 
whisiKTH to his daughter, “ M ill y,ni still jiraise his 
m.innej-s ? ” Tie is confounded hy her reply, “ They 
desciive jiruisc. How gracefully ho took his Beat and 
motioned you to another. Fame lies : lie is c-veii mure 
charming than he h;is been reporte«l to be.” 


The Kino, 

■ i is not love; 'tis madness briefly 
That to faults like Iiih can blind. 

MAHUARin'. 

Love to madness near we find. 
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The King ( uthlr&ssiug Benito). 

Wli.-it has brought me hither chiefly 
Is lJ)e wish to speak a woixl, 

On your brotlier's coming here, 
With your highness. 

Benito. 

Why, I ne’er 

That I luul a brother he.ard. 

Kobert, 

Tliat the prince, j’our brother, will 
Soon be here, he saj’s, ’tis plain. 

Benito. 

Says he “ Brother, Prince” ? again, 
Not known here, so say I stilL 
'Tis your fault; who till to-<lay 
Hid from me by silence bad 
That a brother prince I had ; 

But for that you now shall pay. 

The Kino (to Margaret). 

Now, what canst thou say to me ? 

Is he courteous ? is he wise 7 

Margaret. 

Why, his gnice must all surprise; 
None can make me laugh as he. 

The King. 

When man so ungraceful ever 
Saw I ? Can he win thy grace 7 


(Heats him.) 


Margaret. 

Wrath looked good seen in his face. 



THE kino’s 1‘KUI’LEXITV. 


TnE King. 

Oo<m 1 ! say’st thou ? I ewtnr that never 
Will I yieUl to him thy haml,— 

Not though, fi;4hting vuliuntlv. 

With iny jK-ople's hloo<l shouKl «lye 
Hi'< fierce brother all ihis laml. 

Makgarkt. 

Then (though I away must fling 
Priile ami dignity to own 
My j>oor fooU-sh love ; made known 
To my father and my king) 

I my wish to wed j>n>claiiii, 

From a love devout and true 
Him, here listening in y«mr view, 
Fretleric, whom as lord I name. 

Frederic 

Great my lioj»e at .such re]>ly. 

Benito. 

Sure thi.s great gocKl-will ami love 
Lady-cousin pIiowk, must move 
To my suit your Miijesty. 

Margaret. 

Is he not of Sicil great 
Princely heir ? then wherefore 8.ay 
That my love Iuls gone a.stray ? 

The King. 

To a boor with addled pate ! 

SfARGARET. 

Nay, lie’s wise: the world ha.s set 
High his wit and braver)'. 
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Bknito. 

Truly "ivjit’s the love that I 
From my la<ly cousin got. 

The Kino. 

My confusion grows. How, how \ 

He discreet 1 ’Tis un ahyss. 

This a prince 1 

Maiujaket. 

Yea, surely ; this 
Same wljo sees aiul hoars us now.” 

'I'liis diverting scene is brought to an end by the ar¬ 
rival of Frederic’s brother; come to effect his deliveraiu i* 
either by negotiation or by anus. His surprise at hear¬ 
ing that the king’s intention to marry his own daugliter 
to Ids captive has been changed by that captive’s im¬ 
becility, and his yet greater astonislnnent at having tlio 
nnconth llenito presented to him as his hrotltor, may be 
imagined. The necessary cxj)lanations follow, and tlio 
curtain falls on a happy group; for Benito is dismissed 
to his peasant bride with a gift of two tliousand crowns, 
to reward him for having been, as lie says, the fiddler 
to wlioso music all the rest have danced. 

The rest of this chapter must be devoted to the national 
oomwlics. An outline of some-of the more complicated of 
these, M'ith their endless series of surprises, such as “ April 
and Slay ^fornings,” or “It is Haiti to Guard a House 
with Two Doors,” would fatigue the reader. “A Plague 
on Love ” has a story which can be followed more easily. 
At its commencement Angela is doing her brother, Don 
Alvaro, the sert’ico of receiving with elaborate courtesy 
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Beatrice, the otyect of Iiis affections. ‘ IIow ran you 
say you are out of spiriU when you look so charming? ’ 
cries she. “AVhat splemliJ liair, Louisij! ” But when 
the hanrlmaicl, so a])peale<l to, has responde<l suitably, 
there is a muttered “ Never diil I see a woman’s head so 
ill-<lressed,'’ which makes Loui.sa exclaim to the aiulience, 
“ Indies, beware ; our bc*st friend praises us like that.” 
Angela is entering on her brother’s interests, and di.s 
covering what good progre.ss he lias matle in Beatrices 
regjinl, when a certiiin Bon Diego comes into the room, 
with apologies for intrmling on the lady of the house 
(with whom lie is unacquainted), from his wish to sjx-ak 
with Beatrice. This wi.sh is evidently not mutual; but 
the unwelcome lover jiei'severes, and proceeds to oil'er 
Beatrice a rich jewel which he jiretends to have found 
outside the door, eviilently droppeil by her as she went 
into the house. “ It Is not mine,” says the la«ly; having 
no wish to take a costly gift from a suitor wliom slie will 
not favour. “ me look at it,” says Angela ; and after 
a moments survey of the diamond she j>ronounces it her 
own ; and, with thanks to the cavalier for its restoration, 
she hands it to her waiting-maid, bidding lier fasten it 
on better another time. “ I mean to punish him for 
his'presumption in offering it to you,” she whisjHjrs to 
Beatrice ; while poor Don Diego, not liking to proclaim 
his little stratagem, secs his huiulsoine present thus aj>- 
propriuted with u vexation which is not diminishexl by 
Angela’s request that lie would now depart, lest her 
brother should enter and bo displc;ised to find a stran¬ 
ger with his sister. “ lie is jiLst coming in,” exclaims 
Lc^uisa. “ Wliat does it matter?” says Diego. “ I have 
only U} tell him that I came liere to give you your 
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’ “ Xot so,” says Angola, “ for it is n jowol that ho 

iloos not know that I possess. Rather than make him sus¬ 
pect either Reatrico or myself xinjustly, liiilo )’o»irself in 
this adjoining chamber, and slip out as sotin as he is gone.'* 
Diego has mt choice, but imist do as the lady bills him, ill 
as .she has treated him, Don Alvaro, entering directi)’’ 
after and addressing Reatrico as a lover, adds jealousy to 
his other annoyances. “I think you will never contrive 
to find another jewel, if you get away s;ifely to-night,” 
whispei's tlio waiting-maid to the unlucky man; when, 
after a ceremonious leave-taking, Reatrico goes, but 
Alvaro stays behind, so that the loiigeil-for oj)portunity 
of J)iegos getting quietly away seems as if it would 
never occur. “ "What is tho good of not having a lover, 
if I am to he doomcil to ns many frights ns if I had 
•’ue ; ” says Angela, as her brother sits do^vn and calmly 
begins to write a letter in tho room which Diego must 
tmverso before ho can get into the street. I'resently a 
clash of swords is heard outside; a cavalier and his 
squire ru.sh in with naked weapon.s, and Don Juan, 
Alvaro’s chief friend, appeals to him for protection. 
Newly arrived at Madrid, he lias just killed a robber 
who assjuled him, and is fleeing from Spanish justice, 
— moi-o formidable often to tho innocent than to tho 
guilty. Alvaro goes into his sister’s apartment to be¬ 
speak a bed for his friend, finds Don Diego, and in¬ 
stantly runs him through with liis sword. Ho next 
turns oil poor Angela, against whom appearances arc 
very strong; but Juan defends her, saying that ho will 
fight tho dearest friend ho has in defonco of a lady’s life. 
“ Flee,” ho bids her, “ while I can yet keep your brother 
from pursuing you.” “ Not so,” replies Angela, boldly; 
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I ha<l mther die ^iiillles^ than live on condition of 
seeming guilty/^ Her lirotlier, struck by hor tone (d 
innocence, stays lii.s hand for a inuinont. Angola briotly 
explains the trutli j and offers to die next luomim' if 
Ik'Utrice dots not coidinii lier story tlu-n. Peace is buiiij' 
restored on these terms, when a loud knocking is heard 
at the street door, an<l a notary and some algua/ils 
enter. Ihey have found a doiul man outside, and have 
lioard tied his slayer is wdthin. “There lie is,” says 
Angela promptly, iK)intiiig to the bleeding and insensible 
iJiego. lie fainteil from loss of blood, after imploring 
onr j)rotcction; and we M’ero so busy trying to restore 
liim that wc paid little attention t<> your first knocks.” 
'I'here is nothing to contrailiet her story. 'J'ho man 
S(;eins flying; so (senfling for a confe^«or and a surgeon) 
the algua/il cominen.ls him for the night to Alvaro’s 
good ofiices, and witlulniws, jyitLsfic.l with a promise to 
lirfxluee him slitnihl lie survive till morning. Angela is 
locked uj> in lier ehamlicr till lier innocence can bti 
cstahli.shed; and •Tnan (wlioso love for Dona Peatrico 
was the magnet which drew liim tf> Mailrid, and who 
lio-s ma<lo tlie unwelwinif* fliscovery that at least two 
lovers aio courting her there) retires for the night ex¬ 
claiming, “ A jflagiio on love ! ” to which his squire Iler- 
namlo heartily says “ Amen.” 

AVlien thf/refoi-o next iiu>rning Alvaro rtdnnis from an 
earl}’ inU-rview with Ileatrice, in which she has at once 
exculpated Angela and revealed her own affexition for 
himself, Juan canmd share all liis friend’s satisfaction, 
lie sliare.s however hi.s anxiety us to the next visit of the 
alguazils, who will find Diego recovered (ho had only 
fuiiited from loss of blood), and ablo to give liis own ver- 

F.c.—rx. 
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sioii of the story. Ifornando advises them to consult the 
lady whose cleverness he admired so much the previous 
••veiling,^ ami they proceed to do so. “ Is iny sentvnce 
life or death"?” asks Angela. “ Kmbi'ace me,” replies 
her hi-other, “ I have seen Ileatrice; and your innocence 
is esUihlished.” “ Have you a single doubt left? ” rejoins 
the lady. “ Xo.” “ I was waiting for that,” contimu-s 
Angela; “Louisa give me my cloak.” “ "Wliat for?’ 
iiuestions .Vlvart). “ d'hat 1 may leave you at once,” is 
the answer, “ami never hear or see you again, Xow 
that you are at last satisfied, I am resolved nevermore 
lo expose myself to your unjust suspicions.” It is only 
at Don Juan’s intorce.ssion that Angela consents to for¬ 
give her brother. She will stay, she says, to j)lease the 
man who saved her life. As a pledge of paixlon, she 
begins to discuss Don Diego’s case with them; but is 
interrupted by his entmneo, weak still, but anxious 
to leave the liousc in a sedan-chair. Angela bids 
the gentlemen witlidmw; and, left alone with Diego, 
restores to him his unlucky diamond, and encourages 
his tlcparture. Alvaro and Juan returning, aro mthor 
surprised to find him gone. Hernando makes an inso¬ 
lent speech about it, and Don Juan shows his nascent 
love for Angela by breaking his poor squii-o’s head. 
.Vngela is kindly binding it up, while the friends go out 
for a healing salve, when the algunziks’ second visit takes 
place. They want to take the wounded man’s deposi¬ 
tion. “ He is so much better,” says Angela, “as to be 
j)reparing to leave our house.” She points to Hernando 
while she saj'S so, whose bleeding head confirms her 

> “ Why, slie lies as well as I could do it myself!" wa.'? liis conipli- 
meatary eji:cI&Tuatioiu 
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statz-ment. “'J'lioy cannot know much about this la.ly 
>f they WHevo what she tolls them," multors the s.iui*'.- 
wlien they take him into custody,—an imprisonm.nt 
which IS, liowever, of short duration, as lie is proved to 
have acted on the defensive. Through the rest of tli- 
play he retains a wliolesoim? dread of Angelas cleverness ; 
an<l when a veiled huly, who haunts his mn.ster, performs 
any unusually sulitle trick, he lu-wr fail.s to say, *' 1 
think this mu.st be another si-sler of another friend ..f 
yours.” Hernando is ^v^ong, however, for the mysterious 
fair one i.s Angela lien-elf, as cunning on her own In-halt 
us on that of others; ami the coimnly condmhjs in th.- 
usual way, with Alvaro gladly resigning the t harge of 
his dangerou-s sister to Juan, and wcd.ling dnan’s fn^r 
lov<-, I>e.iti'i«.-e, liiniself. 

Another Angela, the heroine of Calderon's “ J-'.iiiy 
f-idy,” iH as full of device.s as the hiniicr one, hut m.t so 
iK.ldly untruthful. She U a heautifiil young widow 
living m her brother’s house; who tells lier one .lay of 
an exp.jcte.l g.ie.st, ami, us he is a young cavalier he-'s 
her Uj ke..p out of lu.s way. 'J'his id-pies her curiosity. 
Soon after, her gmtitmle iil.so is excite.! by the stninge-r. 
She h.xs gone out n.th.*r imliscrcetly (in the munied and 
veiled style usual on such exjieditions) to see some pub¬ 
lic rejoicings, hiw narrowly e.scai>e.l recognition by her 
hrolher, aij.I lias got away s,ifo owing to Don iramiel's 
inU‘rposition in her behalf. A secret entnii.ee (known 
only to herself an.l her maid) l.*a.ls from Dona Angela’s 
apartment to the guest’s. She jirohU by this to slip into 
Manuel’s i..om Kevcral times when she knows liim to Ixi 
not within the liouse, ami to leave notes behind her e.\- 
prcisaive of the grateful feelings of the unknown lady 
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wlioin ho befiiomlotl. Her mnid is more miscliicvous ; she 
steals tlie jnirse of Manuel’s serv.ant and leaves ashes in 
its place. As the room has only one visible door which 
was never unlocked during their absence, these tokens 
ania/e botli master and man on their return. The master 
keeps his perplexity to himself, thinking that, if he 
showinl his host the notes, so)ne lady who ]) 0 ssessed the 
master-key of the rooms might bo compromised. Ilis 
attendant is jnore frightened than perplexed. For to 
1dm it is evident that the room is haunted ; and that by 
an evil fairy of far from honest disjiosition. Henceforth 
he ileclines to stay in it without his master’s j)rotection, 
ami so leaves the coast more ele^xr for Angela. Nor does 
even Don Manuel’s protection always avail him. As 
they are entering their room one evening a mysterious 
form swiftly puts out the light carried by the servant, 
and leaves a note in his master’s hand. This note is an 
answer to one left by flannel where Ibo fairy’s billet 
was found by him j ami contains the intelligence that he 
is in error in his first thoughts about her, as with her his 
host neither is, nor jmssibly can he, in love. Angela is 
still more nearly caught next time. Hearing that the cava¬ 
lier has gone away for the night, she boldly carries a light 
into his room, where lie has unexpectedly returned and 
is groping in the dark for some imporUint papers. The 
heautihd apparition seems to the scr%'ant a response to 
the incautious wish he had just been expressing that the 
obliging fairy would come and hold his master a flain- 
beaii. But Don Iklanuel resolves to penetrate the secret, 
and boldly lays hands on the lovely vision. 'With mar¬ 
vellous pi-esenco of mind Angela promises to toll bun all, 
if he will but close the outer door; aud, the moment ho 
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has t«irne<l his hack, slips through the soerr-t opciiiiig. 
I^ist of all she invit4*s him to her own house on comli- 
tions cme of wliich is, that he is U) Ik; hrought there in 
a se-lan-chairof her own proviaing. In this he is canieJ 
hy such ilevious ways in the aark, that he h:is m. notion 
he is being brought back to his friena’s hous 4 *. He 
enters: a vision of beauty meets him. Angela stniuls, 
splenai<lly aressed, and nttemlea by various lumamaias, 
in a brilliantly lighted it>om, and bids him to a sumptu¬ 
ous collation. Ilut bi.s pleasure is sliortlived ; a knock 
1 .S heard outside, and the ladies tell Manuel to withdmw. 
An attendant slij>.s him tJjrongli a door, and he finds 
liim.self in the <lark. Some one .stirs ; he hears his owr 
servants voice, uml discovers to his astonishment that he 
IS in no distant quarter of the city, as he sui>jiose.l he 
W.XS, hut in his own room. His servant’s surprise is even 
gn*aUT, when an unseen hand dmw.s him (hy mistake 
for hi.s master) tlirough the secret iloor. The fairy h-ulies 
6.'dnbj him as an Ainuilis or a IVdianis, and gravely ofl’er 
him refn-shing drinks ;u? a pn-jiaralion for the two-hnn- 
died-league jouniey which they propo.so to take him. 
Lut to Hon Manuel the discovery tlmt the fairy lady i.s 
an inmate in his friemra house brings jwtin. He dnads 
to l>e accused of treachery*. In a few moments more the 
sjK^rt in the adjoining room is turned to Rarnc.st. Angela 
has to throw herself for jirotectioii against her angry 
hrother on Ins guest's jiity. " No man shall defend my 
sisb:r but her own hu.sband,” sjiys the young swordsman. 

J he sjxll tile Ixautiful fairy liu.s cast on Manuel is 
strong; and lie readily assents to that condition. 

Tlie cleverness shown by the two Angelas in gaining 
a husband is put by Beatrice, in “To-morrow will dillcr 
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fioiii To-Uiiy,” to n inoio legiliiuaU* purpose. She employs 
li'Ts in retnining the allegiance of her betrothed, Don 
I'.'Klinaiul ; which has been shaken by the information 
<'f his cousin, Leonora, that Ik-atrice de Ayala, whose 
beauty ami grace have delighted him so much at his fimt 
interview with her, has a gallant ali-cady in the j)erson 
of Don Juan <lo Leiva. Now this Don Juan is in truth 
a brother, who has assumed a difierent name from the 
lest of the family, from which he lives apart, being on 
bad terms with his father; but who, nevertheless, meet¬ 
ing his sister from home umler siispicious circum.stancos, 
has exercised his privileges ns a Spanish bmther and 
tlrawn his sword on her, in what the other lady (ignorant 
of tlieir relati<jnship) has fancied to he a transport of 
jealous nige. Don Ferdinand, divided between senti¬ 


ments of love and honour, tells Beatrice’s father that, 
owing to the dangerous illness of his own, he must leave 
^^adrid instantly; and when pressed fii-st to complete 
the inarriago, resimnds with some coldne.ss. Beatrice 
sees through the pretext; biit, not knowing what the 
charge against hei^elf is, keep.s him in Madrid, to give 
liemelf time to discover and refute it, by writing to him 
notes from two imaginary ladies, each of whom desires a 
private interview. She enacts the person of each herself; 
and (in that of Dona Briamln) extracts from him the 
avowal that it is a favoui-ed rival who is driving liim 
from the city, “Ilavo you seen him youi-self?” she 
asks. “ No; but heard of him from an eye-witness.” 
“Eyes may deceive us as well as erirs,” says the un- 
knoAm ; adding in illustration— 


“ Nought shows clearer to our eyes 
Than i)cllucid water bright, 
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Vet its cJearne.-is mocks the si;^ht. 

And within its deptlis telU lies. 

For the proof let this suffice, 

That the very shapeliest oar 
Bent appears, though straight hefoie, 
Airy spliere for watery leaving :— 
Where find truth then, if, deceiving. 
Crystal clear tells truth no more i 
Nought is more distinct to view 
Than the sun's light, yet its beaming 
Rays, in fiery lustre streaming. 

Never to our gaze speak true. 

One thing of the i>urple hue, 

Other of the snow’s they say, 

Each time (Mjlourod <liverse wav. 

Ah •'i tint koop-t dyeing :— 

Where can we mU* ndvintf. 

If deceives the light of da^- ? 

Nought looks ]>laiiier to be seen 
Than that azure heaven on high, 

Yet, in truth, there is no sky ; 

And that alniosjiheric screen, 

Searched by eye both strong ami keen, 
Still its colour doubtful leaves :— 

If the veil Leaven’s azure weaves 
Is a falsehood, whither tuniiiig 
Can we kiok for truth, di.sceming 
Tliat the very lieaven de.ceives ? 
Therefore to reported ill 
Ere thy full l>elief be given, 

Take example from the heaven. 

From sun’s light and crystal rill,— 
Touch the truth, deep hidden still 
’Neath false semblance ; if it borniw 
Now dai k shades to cause thee sorr«*u - 
Boldly fling them off and wait. 

Till u{>on thine altere<l state 
Shines a better sun to-morrow.” 
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It is no marvel that Feixlinaiul j)ififesses his cam to he 
as much charmed hy the discoume of Ihiamla as his eyes 
had heen hy the beauty of Ileutrice ; and that he gladly 
gives her the ring which is to pledge him to remain eight 
days longer in Madrid, and her to reveal herself to him 
at the end of that time. In the character of her second 
incognita, the countess, Ileatrice speaks with Ferdinand 
in the ilark; and, on his expressing a wish to see her 
face, promises that he shall do so next morning at mass; 
and l)i<lding him give her some token which she can 
wear for him to know her hy, receives for that purpose 
his embroidered gloves. That self-same evening, however, 
jicculeiit brings lier face to face with Ferdinand in her 
own proper character. He rushes unaw’aivs into her 
father’s house to avoid a street brawl, “^ou still in 
Miulrid !” says the lady, and then a few minutes after, 
“Your servant has told me your reason for staying 
there in seci-cb” proceeding to give him the minutest 
particulai'S of his interviews with the two hulies. “ Do 
not oblige me,” says Ferdinand, “ to say what I luul 
meant never to utter in my life, that I had to fly from 
you; and that not because I loved another, or held dis- 

eourse with her-” . . . “ Did you not?” says a veiled 

lady, stepping forwanl. “Do you know' this ring?” 
“ No, lady,” says the cavalier, surprised into falsehood. 
“ If not,” says another veiled damsel, “yon wdll surely 
know these gloves.” “You see that my lady the coun¬ 
tess, and Brianda the discreet, arc both here,” S4\ys 
Beatrice. “ It was my contrivance to detain you till the 
truth could ho made clear to you.” Don Juan de Leiva 
enters, and is made know'n ns the brother of Beatrice; 
while his intended wife, Elvira, explains that it was 
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only througlj her complaisance in accompanying hers«-lf 
to a meeting with Juan that poor Beatrice incurred the 
wiojjgful svispicions which so nearly cost her her hus¬ 
band. Bon Ferdinand humbly begs his huly’s jiardon, 
which is readily acconled to him. 

In “A Poor ^fan is Full of Tricks,” a man shows 
himself as ready in exj)edient a.s any of Calderon’s 
\Xomen ; but the shifts to which the poor ami fpn«-k- 
witted Don Biego Osorio resorts in onler to provide 
himself with money, and'the skill with which he palms 
oft' a worthless chain on an unsuspicious la<ly as a valu¬ 
able gift, are instances of Siidly niisiipplied hilents. For 
lier wealth he is courting a ri«'h heiress, I^ona Clam ; 
for his own ple.Lsure ho is carrying on a ftirtation with 
the poor but channing Beatrice, to wliom he Ls known 
by a feigned name,—that of Dionis de Vela. All goi-s 
well with him at first—indeed each lady is on the j)oint 
of rejecting a worthier lover for hi.s sake—when on one 
unlucky day they meet ami exchange confidences. Clam 
is engaged in soiimling Iho pmiscs of Diego, Beatrice is 
loud ill those of Dionis, when (little expecting to meet 
her there) the man who answei*s to lioth names enters 
the apartment, lie starts at the unwelcome sight, but 
makes up his mind with admirable promptness, and 
comes in, bowing airectioimtely to Clam anti ceremoni¬ 
ously to Beatrice; whose name as a perfect stranger bo 
in<}uircs of her friend. Beatrice concludes from this 
that her lover for some rea.son dues not wish to acknow¬ 
ledge her before Clara. To secure a moment’s speech 
with him she pretends to faint. The lady of the house 
goes to fetch a glass of water, .and Beatrice begins her 
reprojichea ; but, to her consternation, they arc met by a 
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I)f)lite a?s«i-anoo that she is mistaken: the chain she is 
wearing was not the gift of the cavalier now before her; 
he never even Ijcard the name of Dionis de Vela ; in 
fact, ho is not aware that he ever saw lier in liis life. 
Poor Beatrice leaves her friend’s house annoyed and 
bewildered, hut by no means convinced. She is made to 
doubt the evidence of her owui senses, liowever, by a 
confedenite of Diego’s ; wlio remarks in her presence that 
he has just met liis friend’s double in the street, and 
ascertained that another gentleman in Madrid is so 
exactly like Dionis that they are being consbmtly mis¬ 
taken for one another. Incs, the waiting-maid, com¬ 
pletely taken in by thi.s, remarks that the gentleman 
whom they saw at Dona Clara’s Ls certainly unlike Don 
I'Jionis in several respects, particularly ns to height. 
But Beatrice, though shaken in her conviction, is not 
fullj-^ satisfied, and determines to test the story. So she 
writes to appoint 3 p.n. as the hour when Dionis is to 
visit her next; and then arranges with Clara to send her 
a jewel, wliich she wants to borrow, at the same hour of 
the same day by the hands of Don Diego. This is a 
very clever plan, but the double - named cavalier is 
cleverer still. Ho secures the services of an obliging 
algmizil, eniplo)’s a man dressed as a gentleman to feign 
a quarrel with himself; is seen by Beatrice fighting with 
1dm under her window a few minutes before three o’clock, 
and then marched off under custody towards the prison; 
and, having thus disposed of Don Dionis, ho changes his 
dress with incredible swiftness, and enters Beatrice’s 
ajmrtmont (jewel in hand) at the prescribed hour in tlio 
character of Don Diego. Beatrice is at last perfectly 
satisfied; and, having no longer cause to feel jealous of 
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riuj-x, goes owl with lu-r into tin? j>ark, njnl b<‘gin< t" Irll 
li<-r of tlio cni’ious lesoinhljiiice between th<-ii' 

this inoinent t}»oy see lOicgo advancing with foiir 
othei-s ; and, snsjiecting the trutli that one or inoj'e duels 
aie about to he fought, liide themselves and watch. 
'I'lujy )iear I.eonelo, f'lani’s faithful lover f«*r the pa>t 
two years, challenge the man w)>o is su|»|)lanting him in 
her gf) 0 <l graces by the name of Diego Osorio; and Doji 
I-'ehx, who love.s Beatrice, defy him for a similar ix*a.son 
by the name of Dionis de Vela. Ami they lieav both 
challenges acceptinl with the cynical avowal that there is 
no sliame in using stnibigem-s with ladies. 

Ik'alrice at once comes out of her concejjlmeut and 
gives Felix her hand, bi<ldiiig Ijei tricrky suitor ivtuijj 
and tell hi.s friends at tli-aiiada how the la>lit‘.s at M:idri<l 
like lii.s stnitiigems. If I liave lost Ijer soviuvign 
beauty,” s;tys J)i<!go on their dej)arture, “at least I may 
for Clam's we;iith ; ” and he Ix-gins his duel with 
Leonelo, I.,earn the advanhigi- of U-Iling ladies lies,” 
Kays Dona Clara to him, coming forth in her turn fit)m 
her hiding-jdace ; “ there is my hand, Leonelo.” 

'rhi*re is some genuine fun in “ 'I'he Feigned Astro¬ 
loger ” (copic-d at second-hand hy Drydeii); where tins 
gentleman, who has j»retemle<l to liave discovered a lady’s 
secret hy his knowledge of the shirs, is jieriietually pes¬ 
tered by rc<|uests from ri«iiculous applicants to exeroisi* 
for them the skill whiidi lie has falsely claimed.' 'Hiem 

* play, os well ob “The Fairy I>aily’* an«l “The IMiaiitoni 

Gallant," oliow Cal'lcron's freedom from the vulgar supenititiuuN of 
his day. He could t>clievo in the apparitioo of a departc*! (uiint a.s a 
ininclc worked for sonic adcfjnatc cause ; hut from Rpiritualiittic 
follicj. Ix-licf in ghosta, witchcraft, or goblins, his sound religious 
faith protccte<l him. 
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is mucli also in “ Beware of Still ’Water,a play 
iu which the two contnistcd sisters prohably gave a 
hint for Molh''ro’s “ Ecolo ties Maris,”» as his M. do 
Pourceangnac is a remote relation of its fatuous country- 
gentleman, Don Torribio. As the head of his family, 
tlie father of Clara and Eugenia allows him to choose 
between his daughters, and when his choice has fallen 
on tlie younger, commands her to accept liiin. 

Torribio {eutm'iinj). How lightly steps a favoured lover 
forth ! Give you joy, cousin. 

Eugenia. The wretch ! 

Tor. Being selected by the head of your house, 

Eug. Sir, one word. I wouldn’t marry you if it should 
cost me my life. 

Tor. Ah, you are witty, cousin, I know. 

Eug. Jsot to you, sir. And now especially I mean to tell 
you sober truth, and abide by it; so you had better listen. 
I tell you once again, and once for all, I wouldn't marry you 
to save my life ! 

Tor. Cousin ! After what 1 heard you tell your father ? 

Eug. What I said then was out of duty to him, and what 
I now say is out of detestation of you. 

Tor. ril go and toll him this,—I declare I will. 

Eng. Do, and I’ll deny it. But I mean it all the same, 
and swear it. 

Tor. WOman, am I not your cousin ? 

Eug. Yes. 

Tor. And head of the family ? 

Eug. I daresay. 

Tor. An Hidalgo ? 

Eug. Yes. 

* MolK-ro teH>k more than one hint from Calderon. In “Tlie 
I>mid Secret ” of the latter we find the misplaced confidences of his 

“Ecolo dcs Maris,” only made under circumstances of greater pro- 
liability. 
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Tor. Callaiit / 

Very. 

7*or. Aihl <li5po.se<l to you ? 

Euy. Very |k> ssiLl V. 

Tor. Wliiit do you mean then i 

Eu4j. \\ hutever you choose, so Jon^ as you believe I niean 
what 1 say. I’ll never iiuirry you. You mij^ht be all y«m 
^0’» fifty other things beside ; but I'll never marry any 
man wilhout a capacity. {Ejit.) 

Tor. Caj*acity ! "Without a Capacity ! I wIhj have the 
family estate, and my’ ancestors jiaiiited in a row on the 
patent in my B;iddle-bags ! I who- 

Enter Ar.oxso. 

Alon. Well, nephew, here you are at last. I’ve been 
hunting everywhere Ut tell you the «,'ot)d liew.s. 

Tor. Ami what may that be, pny i 

Alon. ’Ihat j’our cousin Ku^enia cordially accepts your 
offer, and- 

7’or. Oh indeed, does she so f I U;ll you she has a Very 
o«M way of doin;; it then. Oh, uncle, she Inut said that to me 
I wouMn't say' to my horse. 

Alrm. To y’ou f 

Tor. Ay, V> me—here—on this very Ri»ot—just now. 

Alon. But what I 

Tor. What I why, that I had no Capacity I But I'll soon 
settle that. I either liave a Capacity or not. If I have, she 
lie.s; if I have not, I desire you to Imy me one directly, what¬ 
ever it may cost. 

Alon. What infatuation I 

Tor. What, it C4>8L'< so much, docs it ? I don’t care. I'll 
not Imve it thrown in my teeth by her or any woman ; and 
if you Won’t I’ll go and buy’ a Capacity, and bring it b.ick 
with me, let it (xjhI— uy, and weigh—what it will." {Exit.) 

-CF.) 

The otlier scenes in this diverting I*lay —in whicrh tin* 
cautious and reserved Clam tukes the dangerous stejis 
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on wliich llie frank and seemingly thoughtless Eugenia 
Avoulil not venture, and in which Don Torribio, hope¬ 
lessly bewildered by the sight of his cousin’s farthingale 
(which he niisbikes for a scaling-ladder), and generally 
disgusted with life in Jfadrid, sets olf at last on his 


return to his ancestral mansion, leaving the coast free 
to a more suitable bridegroom—must be left to the 
reader's imagination. 
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ms MYTIIOI.OOICAI. ri.AVS. 

Cai-dero’s*, wl»cn preparing gnuul aj)cct;u'ulju- enlortain- 
mcuU for his i-oyal patron, scoins fre<juejitly t<i hiivo ha>l 
recounse to Ovid’s ‘ Metamorpliosi-.s ’ /..r a snhjeet. 
|{ea«itiful stories like those of Cnpiil ajnl Tsyrhe, or 
I'erseiKS and Andromeda, liad an cs])eeial attraction for 
liiiii; atitl we find him dmniatising these and many nn)r»-, 
—sometimes, as in the cjise of the last-named, as ojteras, 
to Ikj sung tliroughout, hut at all times as works to he 
placed on the sUige witli every advant.ago that ould he 
derived from musicutl accompaniment and fr«»m gorgtams 
scenery. We, then?fore, read these jdays «if his in the 
<doset at a considenihlo disadvantage ; ami a few' exlr.iets 
from three of tlie seventeen classic fables so used hy 
t'alderon must siiHlec to show' how parallel wjis his 
handling of them to that of Titian in the sisU.*r art of 
]Kiintiiig. 

Take, for instance, tlio fine scene in “’I’lie .Stattm of 
I'rometheus; ” in which the cold wlnte marhio which 
represents Minerva, has placc*d in her hand hy h«-*r gnde- 
ful devotee the torch lit hy Ajiollo’s mys, which lie has 
stolen to do her liouour. Wakened ijito life hy its 
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touch, the first woman steps forward bewildered by her 
new consciousness; “ suddenly tossed,” so she expresses 
it, “to a strange shore on the ocean of existence.” Tlio 
dwellers on the earth do her homage as the goddess of 
their mountains. To her, the daughter of fire, they 
hasten to offer the flowers of the earth and the pearls of 
the water, the foremost singing— 

“ With this beauteous gjirhind gay 
Setting on thy brow divine, 

Roses (leiust of which shall shine 
Like a star with fnigrant ray), 

Homage unto thee to pay, 

Now from all her verdant bowers 

Comes the earth with flowers, with flowci's.” 

Wliilc the representative of water responds with— 

“ Drops congealed, on ocean born 
Of tile white and curdling foam. 

Shining in the face of mom. 

Strung ns necklace to adorn,— 

Or to gain new beauty, worn 
Oil thy throat of purest white,— 

Water pearls brings, pearls of light." 

Or, again, let the reader listen to the snatches of song 
early on in Calderon’s lovely “Echo and Narcissus;” 
when remorseless fate lias revealed the fair boy Narcis¬ 
sus (jealously hidden by his mother Liriope) to the 
njnnplis who are seeking him through the woodland. 

1st Nymph. 

“ Tell me where Narcissus is, 

Flow’ret and fountain! 
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2d Xvmph. 

Tell me wliere Nareissu.s is. 

WoimIUiuJ anil mountain ! 

1st Voice. 

Love’s deceit betrays the heart, 

Love’s rejection’s frank uiul true ; 

Tlii.s ft)r hurtle.S3 smart I kneu'. 

That for hurt which did not smart. 

2d Voice. 

Come, death, come ! but hide thee well ; 

Collie with inuilled fo<it, lest I 
lie so very yliul to die. 

That the joy shouM make me well.”* 

So foro.shadowcd, tlii.'? mectiiijr of Kclio with Xurcissus 
])oars its wrdl-known fruit of sorrow. Her rejecU’d love 
bewiJ»lei-8 her liniiii, till she is only able to repeat the 
la.st wodI.s of each sentence that she hears : wliile those 
wonls, borne on the breeze, strike the ear of Narcis.su 3 
when he pine.s for the beautiful face lie ha-s seen in the 
fountain — the naiad (us lie think.s) wliom no sweet 
ijiusic, no foml entreaty, can move to rise from its cool 
dejjtiLS into Ids arms—with a senteiico that dooms him 
to desjiair; and thus the haples.s lover and beloved pine 
away, till of tlie lust is left nothing hut the fair Nar¬ 
cissus-flower, of the former nothing but the cuve-haunt- 
iiig voice. 

In this play, as well as in liis “ Prometheus,” Calderon 
lots the wanii hues of modem romance suirn.se the coM 

* TliU quatrain—a great fa%ourite with Calderon—wa.s the com- 
Iiositioii of &»criva. Further on we shall Me hini quote a boug of 
Oongom’Ap an Shakesi>care did the Euglbh baliaib. 


F.C.-IXa 


E 
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marble of classic art with no unwelcome rosy lint. In 
his “Circe and Ulysses” (Love the greatest of Enchant¬ 
ments) he goes further; and recalls the most incongnions 
of medireval romances by making Circe’s court ladies 
discuss, with their Greek admirers, the important ques¬ 
tion, “ A\liich is liardest, to hide or to feign love?” and 
by a ludicrous scone, in wliich one of Ul 3 ’sscs’ attendant 
bufloons who has alTrontetl the enchantress finds, to liis 
honor, a dwarf and a duenna in the box of treasures 
which she has bestowed upon liim; wliilo the other 
bufToon, who has won her approval, lias only to dip his 
l>and into the same chest to extract from it the richest 
gems. Calderon is, however, not responsible for the 
whole of this pla^’. Two colleagues aided him in pre¬ 
paring it for a sumptuous 'Whitsuntide festival, given by 
Olivarez to his royal master at the palace of the Buen* 
Betiro. The court viewed the spectacle from boats on 
the large pond, in the centre of which rose an artificial 
island, decorated with mother-of-peail, coral, and rare 
shells, and surmounted by the gorgeous palace of Circe; 
the final vanishing of which was a masterpiece of stage 
efl'ect. The turning-point of the drama is when the 
armour of the dead Achilles (awarded to Ulysses by the 
grateful Greeks) is borne in by his anxious followers to 
rouse their chieftain from his fatal oblivion of duty: a 
fine use of the legend of the discoverj* of Achilles him¬ 
self at ScjTos,—so skilfully applied by Tasso to his 
Binaldo. The scene will give the reader a good idea 
alike of Calderon’s strength and weakness in his manage¬ 
ment of classic subjects. Circe is absent Ulysses sleeps. 
Three friends awake him by laying the armour at his 
feet 
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TlM.VXTHt:S. 

“ JIut€ may it recall tlie round 
Of the battles that he won. 

Of the fields he stood upon 
With the victor la»»rel-crou*ned ; 

May it from delusive charms 
Wake him soou to manlier dee<L 


Arcrelaus. 

He who heeds no voice, may heed 
The reproachful nist of arms. 


PoLTDOnUS. 


Troj>hias of a realm subdued, 

Troj>hies, Troy in ashes weeps, 

Since alon^ your bri^'ht mail creeps 
Still the swi'at of Trojan bloixl ; 

No base stain of low <lesire 

Let dis^Tjiceful love fling o’er j'on ; 

Wake, by thoughts of him who bore vou. 
Dead Achilles’ martial fire. 


Ulybses (trfJcing). 


(Kx^unt.) 


All too late, forgotten trophy 
Df true valour, dost thou conic here,* 
Succour ’gainst myself to give me ; 
Since though ’gainst myself thy succour 
Giv’st thou, in Uiis fane suspendcil 
Must thou here remain, where buried 
Shall thy memory be forgotten. 


Shade of Achildes (/rom below). 
Mock them not; do not insult them. 


* Assonants in u and e. 
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U LYSSES. 

Ah ! what voice is this that makes me 
la my inmost heart to shiulder. 

(^1 tomb arises, and in it is Achilles covered 
with a veil.) 

O dread shape, that in liyht ashes, 

■\\nuch not even the wind disturbeth, 

Liest in this sepulchre, 

Say, who art thou ? 

Achilles. 

That all further 

Douht may end, this black veil lift, 

And my countenance discover. 

(Ulysses raises the veil.) 

Dost thou know me ? 

Ulysses. 

If I may 

Trust the tests wherewith to judge the 
Ashy paleness of thy face, 

Which no eye can see untroubled, 

And thy stiflened skeleton. 

Which, though maimed, retains such lustre. 

Thou Achilles art, Achilles. 

Achilles. 

I his spirit am, so bruited, 

Who from the Elysian fields, my 
Everlasting home and coimtry. 

Have passed through the green and azure 
Waves of Acheron, thick gummy 
Molten mires of fire and brimstone, 

Pools of nitre and of sulphur, 

To reclaim once more my arms, 
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So that Love may never jutlpe them 
Of his temple the pruuil s]>oiI, 

Idle, all forgot, and useless ; 

For the Gods no longer wish 
That another lord should nut them. 

But that, buried in iiiy tomb, 

They should last while years arc numbered. 

An<l, oh thou elTeininate Greek, 

Who, amid the soft indulgence 
Of weak love, bo many splendours 
In thick ebon shades dost cover,— 

Not in amorous enchantments 
Shouldet thou let them lose their lu-^tre. 

But the magic-woven web 
Of love’s j>as!«ionate jo^ s and troubles 
Breaking, fly Trimicria, and 
Tieading the sea’s gla-vs-blue surface. 

At the wind's di>cretion scud 
O’er those level luu'ns they niHle ; 

For it is the Gods’ decree 

That once more your curved i>row cuts them, 

’1 ill the funeral alUirs, standing 
By my far tomb, thou nilutest, 

And in it these arms su.'^pendest.”—(M.) 

^\ itli this play it is interesting to comjiare Calderon’s 
nuto on tlie same subject, “The Sorceries of Sin,” in 
wliich fine moral and spiritual truth is dmwn from the 
tale of Circe. Hero tl»o rnytli becomes an allegory : 
Ulysses is the typo of man sailing across “ the waves 
of this trouhlesomo world,” with Understanding and 
the Five Senses for his companions; Sin is tlio Circe 
who debases and brutalises them ; Penitence, the hoavcui- 
descendcxl Iris who enables man to reclaim his senses from 
Sin s power. And this is one example only among many 
in the Spanish drama of Greek fable put to Clmstian 
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uses. As in the Sistine Chapel the Sibyls are inter¬ 
mingled with the Prophets, the pagan with the Jewish 
lieralds of the advent of Clirist, so in the antos of 
Calderon we are frequently invited to see Him fore¬ 
shadowed, not merely by Hebrew type but by Hellenic 
legend. He, in the auto called “ Perseus and Andro¬ 
meda,” is tlio Deliverer come down to free Human 
Nature from her cliain, and to save her from the de¬ 
vouring monster; He is the true Theseus who over¬ 
comes the Minotaur, the divine 0rj)he\js who goes down 
u»to Hades to fetcli back the prey which Ho has 
wrested from it; Ho is “the true God Pan,” and, in 
two autos on the subject of Cupid and Psyche, Ho is 
set forth to us as the invisible object of His Church’s 
love, lost to her when she prefers sight to faith, but re¬ 
gained by her penitent search. “ The manner in which 
Calderon uses tlie Greek mythology is exceedingly inter¬ 
esting. He was gifted with an eye singularly open for 
the true religious element which, how'ever overlaid and 
debased, is yet to bo detected in all inferior forms of 
religion. These religions were to him the vestibules 
through which the nations had been guided, till they 
reached the temple of tlie absolute religion, where God 
is worshipped in Christ. . . . He took a manifest 

delight in finding, or making, a deeper meaning for the 
legends and talcs of the classical world, seeing in them 
the symbols and unconscious prophecies of Christian 
truth.” > 

Considerations like these make the classic autos of 


* Archbishop Treuch. 
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(.’alderon more attractive to thoughtfjil minds than that 
jiortion of his secular dninia Avhich draws its iiuspiration 
from tlm same source. But alike in each we see tlic 
legends of antiquity recast hy a fervid imagination, and 
renewed into a vigorous, if a le.s.s graceful, youth than 
that which was theirs in the spring-time of the world. 
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ni3 SACRED DRAMAS.—“DEVOTION OF THE CROSS:” 

“ PUltOATORY OF ST PATRICK.” 

Calderon’s sacred and legendarj’ dramas fall into several 
groups. Ono set (of which only two are generally acces¬ 
sible) are dedicated to the honour of the Virgin; a second 
to that of the Cross; a third depict the introduction of 
the Faith to barbarous regions; a fourth (and most inter¬ 
esting) the sufferings of its first confessors. The most 
sacred subjects are handled in these plays with great, 
though not irreverent, familiarity; whUe in their lighter 
portions the inevitable lovers interest, and the irrepressible 
buffoon entertains, the audience, precisely as they do in 
Calderon’s secular plays. Events so near their author’s 
time ns the conquest of Peru and the career of Ignatius 
Loyola supply themes for two of them; while in others 
the spectator is carried back to the days of the apostles, 
or to the far earlier period of those twilight glimmerings 
which preceded the rising of the Sun of Righteousness. 

“ Da^vn in Copacabana ” is an interesting play in 
honour of the Virgin; who appears in it in glory to 
cast snow on the fires kindled by the enraged Peruvians 
to destroy Piznrro and his men. Hopeless of luunan 
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Jiid, the Spaniiinls coll on their celestial patroness, and 
Rtraiyhtway the fires are extirij'iiished. The hero and 
heroine of the play are Yupanqui, a yo\ing Peruvian, 
and his beloved GuacoMa, priestess of the sun, and 
loved in vain hy the last unfortunate Cacique of 
The natives, alanned hy the sight of the .Sj)anish shi]vs 
and hy tho sound of the Spanish cannon, draw lots 
for a human victim* -with which to apjiease their 
Run*god. The lot falls on Ouacolda ; who, abandoned, 
after a faint struggle, to her fate hy her rt.yal lover, bit¬ 
terly bewails tlic Imnlship of having to die for a god 
who, tia she says, would not die for her. Yupainjui risks 
his life to save liers, ami is doonn*<l t<» perish along with 
lier. Put Ouacolda flees to a cross s<-t up on the IVru- 
\ian coast by adventurous Spanish liands as a token of 
jHissession, ami already reverenced b}’ th<' natives, who 
have seen with h-ar and womler the wild beasts crouch¬ 
ing before it: she grasps it, ami lu-r «'neniies are unable 
to drag her from iU embnice. 8oon after, th<* victorious 
advance of I^i/jirro ami his men resem-s the two lovers, 
and enables tliern to receive haptisni in the name of IUhi 
who did not refuse to die for His own cr«?atures, 

Petween tliese events, which fill tlur first two acts, and 
the o])ening of the third, many years are supposed to 
have elapsed ; for tlie curtain rises on a Christian country, 
and on the eve of u great festival, fur which Yupampii 
is labouring to finish n statue of tho holy Virgin. 'With 
a mind derqjly impressed hy tliat sacred beauty which 
^^^us revealed to him, wlien he, in common >vith many 

* litre, aiij cbewlicre, CaMeroii njiiH^rs to confouml tlio gentle and 
inolTcimive inonncrB of the Peruvians with those of the more cmel 
Mexicans. 
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others, saw her appear to rescue Pizarro’s army aiul 
liiniself, VupaiKpii has been long and diligently striving 
to fi-amo her likeness as he beheld her then. Toil- 
ing night and day at his pious task, he has onl}" failure 
for his reward ; since, wanting the skill to carry out his 
good intentions, he finishes his statue indeed, but so 
badly that it only provokes the beholders to derision. 
DLsappointed, but hopeful still, the Peruvian prays 
earnestly for helj) to do better; and then, as a last rc- 
souree, expends all his wealth in getting the ill-shapen 
imago gilded. Next morning a religious confraternity 
are to come and beiir it to its place in the Governor’s 
presence, if only it can be found in any sort worthy 
of the honour designed for it. But Yupanqui’s last 
look at it over night makes his heart sink. In spite of 
adornmont and outlay, lie fears the most partial judgment 
must i“eject it as ill-favoured. However, mightier artists 
come to his aid. The Virgin accepts his sincere devo¬ 
tion, and sends down a comimny of angels, who laboui' 
tlirough the night, with holy hymns of joy, to retouch 
the image of the ^fadonna and her Child; so that when 
morning comes, and the vast crowd have assembled, 
the malevolent prepared to scoff at Yupanqui’s failure 
and the well-disposed to pity it, and ho with a trembling 
hand lifts up the curtain which hangs before his work¬ 
shop, all are thrilled with awe, all (and most of all the 
artist) are filled with unexpected joy; for there stands in 
all her glorious beauty “ The true Dawn bearing the true 
Sun,” the holy mother embracing her heavenly Infant! 

Calderon’s plays in honour of the Cross begin early; 
for the first of them, “ The Sibyl of the East,” is founded 
on the legend (invented in Christian days) concerning 
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tlic Queen of Slieba’s visit to Solomon. Tins legcinl 
reverses their relative jx^sitions, making her nither ilu- 
hestower than the receiver of the highest wisdom. 
Strange visions lead the royal lady to tinit her own 
country ; the destined instrument of man’s redemption, 
which is the same tree that caused liis fall, is lying un¬ 
cared for and rejected by the builders of the TempK", 
when its true nature is revealed to her by a miracle, ami, 
in mystic strains full of oriental liypcrlxjle, she shows it 
to the amazed king, and celebrates by anticipation tie.' 
discovery of the True Cross. 


Its recovery in after ages Ls the theme of another jday, 
“The Exaltation of the Cross.” Here the priceless relie 
has fallen into the hands of f'osrljoes, King of 
'I he Christian em[K.Tor, irer.icliu.s, marches with an anny 
to regain it. He is defeated and surroumled by his 
enemy’s forces. Tlien Cosrhoes offers life and liberty to 
him and to his troops, on condition of their ajwslatising 
from the faith. The projxjsilion is rejected with nobl*; 
bconi; ami the emperor and his na-n betake themselves 
to prayer. It is answered ; for when they pn,*pare to sell 
their lives as <lear us they cim in buttle, their defeat i.s 
turned to victory. They recover the Cross from its 
heatlien jwssessors, and Hemclius returns in triumjdi 
to pLice the wood winch all Christendom reveres in the 
basilica of Constantine and of Helena at Jeru.sjdem. 

The pnjfouiid revei-onco for the visible Cro.ss which is 
the basis of these two plays is, alas I well known to Imve 
}x:eii comixitihlo in many Christians, in many ages, with 
the profoundcst disregard for all that the Cross signifies, 
—except hare immunity from punishment. Such a dis¬ 
regard is unfortunately the marked characteristic of the 
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superstitious popular legend, dramatised by Calderon in 
his "Devotion of the Cross”—a story of Avhich the ap¬ 
parent teaching is, that the most wicked life, if com¬ 
bined witli a certain number of outward mechanical acts 
of piety, will not exclude the sinner from everlasting 
bliss. Certainly wlien, at its end, the robber Eusebio 
dies the death of the righteous after all his frightful 
*;rimcs, men may well ask whether its writer ever weighed 
the inspired declaration that the Cross was erected that 
men, “ being dead unto sin, should live unto righteous¬ 
ness ; and exclaim with Coleridge against the anti- 
nomianism of the Eonmnist. Perliaps, on further con- 
sidemtion, somo may ho inclined to pronounce a more 
favourable judgment,—to hope that the author only 
meant to teach us how a lingering spark of good may 
smoulder on in the worst })reast, to burst at length into 
flame at the touch of divine gi*aco j how while there is 
life thoro is hope even for the most evil; how it is 
literally never too late to mend,—even if for that amend¬ 
ment, so far as man’s eye can reach, hut a momentary 
.space is left. It is a question not to he decided here. 
The following is an outline of the play wliich raises it. 

Lisimlo has defied Eusebio to single combat on account 
of his persevering pursuit of his sister Julia. To show 
his advei-sary that ho is not worthy of contempt, Eusebio 
gives a brief history of himself. His infant cries were 
first henitl at the foot of a stone cross, where he was 
found lying abandoned, with the figure of a cross mys- 
teriously, and indelibly, imprinted on his breast. The 
owner of the village near which he was found adopted 
liiin, and left him his name and riches. The Cross has 
since shielded him from innumerable perils; its sign 
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having guarded liim from fire and Rword, and preserveil 
liini from bandits, in shipwreck and from liglitning. 
Thus distinguished by heaven, Eusebio bitterly resents 
Lisardo’s insults, and ends hLs speech by an unmeasured 
defiance. The conflict which follows it is short. Lis- 
anlo falls, ami entreats his adversary nf»t to let him die 
unconfesscMl. Eusebio, conjured by the Cross on which 
Christ suffered, .sheathes his weapon and carries th«* 
dying man to a neiglibouring hennitage; receiving in 
return Lisiirdo’s promi.se to i>r.iy for him so soon as he 
shall be admitted to heaven, that he too, when his time 
come.s, may not have to depart xnishriven. 

Then the scene change.s to tlie house of Curcio, Jxilia’s 
father. EiLseblo entfirs, and lias the audacity to try to 
pei'siiado .Tulia to flee with him, bt-foro she can hear that 
her brother ha.s met with lii.s death at his hands. The 
principal argument by whi. h he urges her to take this 
stc'p is, that it will be too late to-morrow, as her father 
intends then to forco her to take the veil. Julia is 
alKuit to consent to flight when that father’s step is lioard 
outside. Eusebio hastily concealH himself; and Curcio 
enters with unctuous congnitulations to his daughter on 
the holy state whieli she Ls to embnice nt-xt iiiomiTig at 
his bidding,—Hpecchas worthy of Gertrude’s father in 
tlie Prome.s.si Sjsjsi,’ All, he tells her, has lx,-en arranged 
for her itjception into the convent. Tlio iXK.rgirl de< lino 3 
to Ikj thus dis{>osed of without her own consent. “ My 
will should Imj your law, whether for right or for wrong,” 
Kays tlie unreasonable Curcio. “ Ix*t me have a litth^ 
time to consider,” pleads Julia, “ beforo determining my 
condition for life.” “ I have considered for you,” roplie.s 
her father, “ and given the assent in your namo ; ” and, 
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seeing lier still resisting, ho buls her not provoke him to 
slay her, ami adds, “ ]\fy old suspicions of thy mother 
must he true. I thotight that I accused her falsely 
whom all oiu- town took for a saint, and I felt remorse. 
Ihit I seem to have been right after aU.” Ho goes on to 
tell his daughter with some prolixity how, shortly before 
her birth, maddened bj’^ his unreasonable suspicions, he 
led his wife, Rosmira, from the town to a lonely spot 
among the mountains. There ... But at this point 
his narrative is interrupted by Julia's maid, wlio comes, 
pale and tearBil, to announce the death of her young 
master; and to the horror of the father and the sister,— 
to the perhaps oven greater terror of the concealed Euse- 
Lisanlos body is carried in by the peasants who 
witnessed his death, and who declare the name of his 
slayer. Curcio turns to his unhappy daughter with 
these cruel words :— 

“ Excuse him, prithee, thou his would-be wife ; 

Say the chaste eagerness with which he wooed 
Caused the slight error that produced this strife, 
lie wanted ink,—and so he wrote in blood ! 


Sir ! 


J01.IA. 


Cdrcio. 

Answer me no more. For thy new life 
Prepare this very day with altered mood ; 

Or else prepare thy beauty for its doom. 

To share my poor Lisordo’s early tomb.”_(M.) 


Having said this, ho leaves her alono (as ho tliinks) 
with lier brother’s corpse. 

Then begins a terrible scene. Tlio ^’retched Julia, 
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standing l>et\veen the body of her dead brother an<l his 
living murtlerer, feels that tlie blood she sees flowing has 
placed an impassable barrier between herself and the man 
whom she still cannot lielp lo^^ng. She cries wildly, 
“ Keganllcss of ;ill other considerations b\it love, I was 
about to give thee my hand, and thou ofierest to clasp it 
with one dyed in my brother’s blood ! ” Eusebio bids 
Julia kill liiin to avenge her brother; and threatens to 
stay tliere and surrender himself to lier angry father. 
“ Grant me the Lost rcscjuest I shall over make to thee,” 
is her reply. He promises that lie will; and she bids 
liim save his own life. I hud Iwtter lose it now,” is las 
moody answer; “since, if I live, no convent walls will 
be high cnougli to presera-e thee from me.” “ I shall 
know liow to defend myself," rej<iins .Tuli:x, “ only do 
thou keep jeife.” “ May I not sec thee once more 1 ” asks 
the unliappy l<jver. “ Never,” is the reply. “ Dost 
thou hate n»e, 111011?” “ I must strive to do so,” “ "Wilt 
thou forget inel ” ** I know not if I can.” Encouraged 

by this reply, Eusebio repeats his former question. 


“ Shall I see thee once more ? 


Jui-iA. 


Never. 


Euseuio. 

"WTiat then of our fond love past ? 


Julia. 

What then of this red bloo<l present?”—(M.) 


A sound is heard : men are coming to remove Lisardo’s 
IxKly. Eusebio at last consents to depart, and tlio scene 
closes, and with it the first Act. 
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"WHioix tlio second Act begins, vro find Eusebio the 
captain of a troop of banditti. Jlcn would not believe 
tliat he slew Lisardo in fair combat. His property has 
been confiscated, and he himself juirsued as a murderer. 
He has therefore given himself over to a wholly lawless 
life, rob})ing and mimlering in all directions; but is 
still in liis own way devout, ns ho shows by carefully 
putting a cix)ss on the grave of each of his victims. To 
tlio number of these he comes very near to adding the 
pious Alberto, Bisliop of Trent,^ shot at by him on his 
way to Home. The bullet is, liowcver, found flattened 
against a book carried by the venerable traveller on his 
breast; and its bearer and author is, though alarmed, un¬ 
injured. Eusobio asks the subject of it, learns that it is 
“ The I^Iiraclcs of tho Cross,” sets Alberto free, and asks 
him in return to pray that ho may not die unconfessed. 
This tho old man readily engages to do; and, disclosing his 
name, pledges his word to his preserver that lie will come 
and confess liim whenever Ixe shall summon him to do so. 

Eusebio’s next exploit is an attempt to caixy Julia olV 
from her convent. This attemjxt horrifies tho audience; 
for they, meantime, havo lieard the end of Curcio’s story, 
lie narrates it in the wild mountain goigo in which he is 
seeking his son’s murderer, at tho foot of tho very cross 
where his wife nearly fell a victim to his unjust sus¬ 
picions ;—where ho left her for dead, and whence she 
returned (miraculously preserved alive) with a lovely 
new-born girl in her arms, with a red cross printed oii 
its bosom,—its twin brother being lost, and all aftor- 

i Although tho strong local coloming of the piece is eutirelj* 
Spanish, tho scene of the “ Devotion of tho Cross” is laid in Italy, in 
the neighbourhood of Siena. 
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searcli for him having been in vain. Thus the s])ectatoi^ 
view Eusebio’s foot on tJie brink of a frightful abj’ss ; 

since tlie slain LisjirJo is manifestly his brother,_the 

nun whom ho designs to tear from her cloister evidently 
his own sister. "With fear they see him inside her cell, 
and hearken to her consent to break lier solemn vows 
and fly with him,—when lo! an unseen hand holds 
back the youth from falling into the awful gulf which 
id yawning to devour him ; a glimpse of the cross on the 
maiden’s bn.-ast changes Eusebio’s mind, and ho flees as 
from a devouring fire, saying, “ I adore thee more than 
ever, but I ciinnot dishonour the Cross.” The same 
reverence makes him entreat Julia to n-tum to her con¬ 
vent; when, irresistibly impelled to lier destruction, she 
rushes to seek him out in his nioiuitain-Imunts. It in 
at this point of the rubber’s course that Curcio and liis 
avenging hand come uj) with him, Jlortally wounded by 
other hands in a desperate cncounU-r (in which a secret 
proinjitiiig hfis led the unknown son to sjiare his father, 
and that father to wish mther to take prisoner, than 
to slay, hi.s youthful advemiirj ), Eusebio staggers to the 
foot of tlie self-sanio cross which witnessed his birth, 
and which now calls him to the exercise of contrite 

faith. lie knows, ho says, that from men ho can expect 
no mercy— 

“ But this cross, athwart iny way. 

Rising up in silence, saith,— 

They, indeed, can give thee death, 

I, the life that lusts alway.—(M.) 

Tree which heaven has willed to dower 
With that true fruit whence we live. 

As that other death did give ; * 


y.c. —IX. 


p 
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Of new Eden loveliest flower ; 

Bow of light, that in worst hour 
Of the worst flood signal true. 

O’er the world of mercy threw ; 

Fair plant yielding sweetest wine ; 

Of our David harp divine ; 

Of our Moses tables new ; 

Sinner am I, therefore I 
Claim upon thy mercies make, 

Since alone for sinners’ sake 
God on thee endured to die ; 

And for me would God have died 
Had there been no world beside.—(D.) 

♦ • • • 

I first robber shall not be, 

Who on thee confessed to God ; 

Since we two the same path trod, 

And repent—deny not me, 

The redemption wrought on thee.”—(M.) 

Death is coming on apaco w’hen Curcio draw's near, offers 
to stanch the w’oiuul, and, laying bare the print on 
Eusebio’s breast, recognises in him his long-lost son, and 
exclaims— 

“ In the place where I stand oVr thee, 

"Where I sinned ’gainst her who bore thee, 
Smites me God's just hand severe.”—(M.) 

Very touching is the dying youth’s reply :— 

Eusebio. 

“ I can speak no more ; adieu, 

O my father ! for on me 
Falls the fatal veil, and death, 

In its swift flight passing by me, 

Life to know thee doth deny me ; 

Time to live thy rule beneath, 

And to answer thee e’en breath.”—(M.) 
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Even as ho says, so it is. After crj’ing once ami .again 
on iUberto to come and liear his Last confession, and re¬ 
ceiving no response, Eusebio exjjires. Curcio rends liis 
grey hair in bitter anguisli, but'he cannot stay to weep 
over the dead Ixnly. He is summoned to rejKd a fix‘sli 

att.ack of the bamlits, who advance under a new leader,_ 

no other than Julia in man’s apparel,—wlien lo! a 
miracle. Alberto, retuniing from Kome, Ls advancing 
np the rugged road, when a feeble voice calls him by 
name. It is the cry of Emsebio; reanimated to give him 
time for his last shrift. The pious bishop adores this 
signal token of the divine mercy ; and sliows no fear as 
the dead man rises from his lonely couch and pours into 
his ears the recital of his fearful crimes. But ho offers 
on liLs behalf to heaven all his own penance.^ and is 
seen afar by the ania/u<I bandits anti their assailants (oii 
whom the stmnge sigld imposes a truce) witli uplifted 
liand giving absolution to Eusebio; who lias no sooner 
received it than he falls once more on the ground dead. 

“ Such is the |>owcr of devotion to the Cross,” says the 
pious elder to Curcio; who proclaims his son liappy in 
his death, only wishing that his daiigliter might, in like 
manner ho brought to repentance. “ She is here,” cx- 
cLiims Julia, distracted by her discovery of her relation¬ 
ship to Eusebio ; and horror-stricken at the remembnmee 
of the crimes committe^l hy her to accomplish the union 
whicli hfyivcn so mercifully prevented. Curcio <lraws 
his sword that he may cleanse the honour of his house in 
his daughter’s blood. But the cross, which Julia now 
clasps, saves her as it had saved Eusebio. Her solemn 
vow of penitence is heard ; and it rises with her into the 
air, doubtless to restore her to her forsaken convent cell. 
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This striking play, which may hero and there remind 
us of Schiller's “ Robbers ” (to which, however, it is im¬ 
measurably superior), was, like it, a youthful production. 
As such, it need not surprise us to find it, in parts, im¬ 
mature. Its notes of time are somewhat confused ; and 
the wickedness of its loading characters is increasol 
be 5 'ond necessity, and, in Julia’s case, beyond all 
probability—unless, indeed, we may dismiss the ghastly 
catalogue of her m\irders as the fabrication of her own 
overwrought brain. But, whatever its faults, “ Ihe 
Devotion of the Cross” must be classed among the 
givatest fate - dramas of modem times. Eusebio is 
born, like CEdipus, under a curse; but from the worst 
doom of the N\Tetchod Theban king the cross which 
guarded him in infancy saves him in manhood. He 
docs not slay his father; his unknown sister remains 
sacred to him.* The shadow of the great Christian 
symbol of reconciliation finally avails in his case to cut 
oir “ the descending and entailed curse,” which is the 
consoiiucnco of his father’s crime. But the doom which, 
in this life, overtakes him, is even yet a heavy one; 
and when the guilty Curcio, standing on the scene of 
his o\vn early crime, discovers a son in the dying robber, 
“ the wheel has come full circle,” and a recognition, aw'ful 
as those which tlirill the spectators of Greek tragedy, 

1 M. Philarite Choslo says, very justly: “On devino sans peiiu- 
que Julio ost la scour d'Eusibe; et cotto invention dramntiquo nug- 
iiiuntant d’intensitd irait coudoyer Vhorrible et I’insoutenablc, si Ca,- 
diron ii’etait dou6 do ce vrai g6nie dont I’cssence cst pure. Nous 
ollons le voir, dans une occasion si difficile, retrouver la n»oralit6 qui lui 
est propre, la sublime pudeur qui ne I'abandonno jamais. Ses ailes 
blanches et viei^es trempent dans Vorage sans so fldtrir, et effleur- 
ent la foudre sans so brAlcr." 
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moves the beLolder alike with terror and with pity. 
Then, hist of all, comes the wonderful after-climax ; 
when, athwart the blackness of the ravine, with its high- 
piled rocks and gloomy ]>ine5, dark an»l weinl as a land¬ 
scape by Salvator Kosa, there darts a sudden ray of light 
as from a setting sun, lighting up, with an unexpected 
glory, the cross which guards and conseemte.s the valley, 
and sbinds a sentinel over the shrift of the ilead. 


“The Purgatory of St Patrick” is another of Cahler- 
on’s striking religious plays. In its first two Acts is 
rei>resonted the conversion of Ireland ; in its last that of 


a notorious sinner. 


The former is effected by St I*atriek’s 


preiichirig; the latter hj' his prayers after he has departeii 
this life. IMontalvan hail told the story ; and had ante- 


dat<-<I the advejitures of a “ 


miles <|ui‘lam (ienus nomine 


ipii multis urinis suh rege Sh'phaiio militavenit,” accoitl- 
iiig U) Matthew I*aris, in ortler to bring the eye-witness 
of “St Patrick’s Purgatory” into tlie same canvas as that 
on which he had depicte«l its first discovery. Calderon 
drainati-sed the legend, an<l found for his play a true 
centre of unity in the great personality of the Irish 
ajiOBtle. lie and Pnius are wrecked together on the 
island—received the one with contempt, the other with 
lionour, by its savage monarch; and, llirce years later, 
incur each his fiercest displeasure : the wicked Enius hy 
elojiing w'ith, and murdering, the king’s daughter, Polonia; 
the holy Patrick, by converting his subjects to the faith 
of Clirist. Even the miraculous restoration to life of 


the sLain Polonia, by the prayers of the saint, has but a 
slight effect on her obdurate father. Ilo insists on see¬ 
ing cither heaven, hell, or at least purgatory, with liis 
oavn eyes, if ho is to believe in the existence of any of 
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them. The saint, threatencil by him witli death unless 
this >mreasonable demand is complied with, prays fer¬ 
vently, and gets, in answer to his request, a door opened 
into the nether world. A dark cave by a neighbouring 
lake is made, from henceforth, the portal which whoso¬ 
ever enters in a state of grace shall see untold wonders; 
while it shall consign the im]>cnitcut sinner who ventures 
witlun to sudden destruction. Polonia (seeking a her- 
niitiige in which befittingly to spend her restored life) is 
startled by tho awful sounds which strike her ear at its 
entrance; and points it out to the rest in words whoso 
graphic force have supplied Shelley with a fine image in 
his “ Ceiici: — 

“ See ye not here this rock some power secureth. 

That grasps with awful toil the hillside brown, 

And, with the very anguish it eudureth 
Age after age, seems slowly coming down t 
Suspended there with effort, it obscureth 
A mighty cave beneath, which it doth crowi;— 

An open mouth the horrid cavern shapes, 

AVherewith the melancholy mounbun gapes.”—(M.) 

Into this cavern, despite of Patrick’s warnings, tho un¬ 
believing king rushes,—to perish in its a^vful recesses. 
Into this siiino cavern goes Bnius, penitent at last for 
all his fearful crimes;—but this takes place some years 
later. There is a considerable inter\'al of time between 
tho second and third Acts, and tho latter begins with tho 
conversion of Enius. He has returned to Ireland to 
slay an enemy of his there j and night after night has 
found his way barred by a mysterious figure muffled- in 
a cloak. Ho prepares to fight with him rather than have 
his purpose any longer baffled. But, while he does so. 
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a chill runs thi-ough liis veins ; and when the unknown 
form stands once more beside him, calls him by his name, 
and, heedless of his cliallenge, abides his stroke, linius 
sees with horror that his sword merely cuts the air, and 
requires all his long-ijractised courage to enable him to 
follow the mysterious stranger. Ihit ho does follow him, 
nevertlicless, and comes up with liim in a lonely street; 
where, getting no answer to his ilemuiul of the miknown 
l)erson’6 name, lie Hings himself ujH>n him and tears off 
by force the cloak that shrouds him. It discloses to him 
a skeleton. “I, alas! am Enius,” says tlie awful spectre. 

How is it tliat thou dost not know thine own self?” 

Sobered by this dread revelation of his omi future 
stiitc, Enius Hees to seek Patrick (who once saved his 
life, and whom he then promi.seil to meet once inort*) in 
the depths of the niy.slerious cavern; at the end of which 
lies I aradise, now the saint’s joyful abode. On his way 
he encounters the hermit princess, Polonia,—the ghost 
(w> it seems to hi-s aroused conscience) of hi.s worst crime, 
risen up to bar the way to mercy. Her introduction, as 
she rises in the holy calm of her morning orisons before 
the sin-stricken Enius, afTccls the spectator's mind with a 
soothing influence. He Ixas climl>ed with Enius up from 
the abyss of crime, like Dante from thot of hell; before 
the one, us tlio other, glow the purgatorial fires.' The 
green mount with its overshadowing trees, on udiich 
kneels the royal lady beside her quiet lake, refreshes Ids 
soul somewhat os did the sapphire sea, uud llower- 
enaniellcd turf at the foot of the purgatorial mountain, 
the eyes of Dante. 

* TJie tale of Oenus U ouc out of loany of the mcdlicval urocureora 
of the Divioo Comedy. 
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Poi.ONIA. 

‘‘To Thee, O Lord, my spirit climbs, 

To Thee from every lonely bill 
I bum to 5yicrifice my will 
A thousand and a thousand times. 

And, such my boundless love to Thee, 

1 wish each will of mine a living soul could he. 

. 

Fjir better on some natural lawn 
To see the morn its gems bestrew, 

Or watch it weeping pearls of dew 
Within the white arms of the dawn ; 

Or view, befort^ the sun the stars 
Drive o’er the brightening plain their swiftly-fading cars. 

Far better in the mighty main, 

As night comes on and clouds grow grej', 

To see the golden coach of day 
Drive down amid the waves of Spain 
(But, be it dark or be it bright, 

O Lord ! I praise Thy name by day and night). 

Than to endure the inner strife, 

The specioxis glare, but real weight, 

Of pomp and power, and pride and stale, 

And all the vanities of life.”—(M.) 

F.nius asks the way to the cavern t Polonia knows him 
again, but subdues all thoughts of revenge, and gives 
him the direction ho needs. Tlie penitent prays to bo 
preserved from despair at the sight of his greatest sin ; 
and is comforted, as he enters the hark which is to hear 
him across the lake, by the assurance that his victim yet 
lives, and that she pardons him. 

The closing scene exhibits Polonia, her sister the 
Queen of Ireland, and their attendants, awaiting, with 
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tl»o recliise guardians of the cave, the reappearance oi 
Knius. The door is thrown oj)en; tlie question is, Will 
the soldier emerge from it to the light of day, or pri»v«> 
to liuve perished like so uiaii^' of his Jjrecursors ? After a 
hrief ijitervul he sets the doubt at rest, and comes forth, 
pale but collecte«l, to iliselose, at tlie Prior’s conunand, 
the secrets of the everlasting j>rison-house. Ills is a tale 
awful like tliat which Socrates s;»ys he heanl from tlio 
lips of Er the son of Arinenius. On his first entnnioo 
he Ijeard a sound sis of thunder, and seemed to sink 
into the very centre of the eartli. There lie jiassed 
through a jasper hall, where twelve whiUi-robed elders 
admonished Idm t<i give no credence to the fiends that 
would shortly iKiset liim ; ami straiglitway afterwards he 
foiin<l himsi'lf aiming the demon cix-w. These told him 
that his salivation was impossible, ami bade him, witli 
seeming kindness, not seek U> 1m» tormenU-d before 
hia time, but return to enjoy eailhly jileasuru while he 
exnild. Knowing well that to do so wouhl iinsurt! his 
ruin, he refitsc-d witli firmness, Tlie devils thereupon 
seizctl Iiirn and carried liim from tiirment to tonnent, 
1 lunged inU) fianies, whirled through regions of eternal 
ice, set amid fiery vijiers and bjnvnts of Imrning pitch, 
ami c.'ist into a volcano wlioso sparks were tortured 
spirits, the courage of Kniua failed not; wich time ho 
cudled on the name of Christ, and cacli time lie was 
relfyiseil. Then came the last trial. And hero the iiar- 
rulive, liitherto true to those of X)ante’s Scandinavian 
and Teutonic precursors, appears to desert them for 
JCastcni legend. For Knius says that, at length, ho 
stood before a fiery river, which could only he crossed 
hy a bridge one single lino in width. The wretches 
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who fell from it were rent and devoured hy hydras and 
monsters in the sulphurous stream below. Once moie 
the shuddering Enius called aloud on Christ, Once 
more stiength wjis given him, and he passed the perilous 
bridge in siifoty. Jind now his dangers were over. 
Noble trees of I’aradise waved their scented bouglis 
above his head, fair flowers fed by innumerable foun¬ 
tains blossomed beneath his feet; while amid the 
branches the birds sjing sweetly. As ho advanced 
along the woodland glades, ho saw, beauteous and 
stately, tlio golden city gleaming, with its jewelled 
gatowa 3 's, out of which poured forth saints ui long 
procession to greet the new citizen. Last of all, and 
of all most resplendent, stepped forward, amid chons 
of angels, “the great patriarch, Patrick,” to congratu¬ 
late his old acquaintance on having at length kept 
tryst with him; and to dismiss him back to earth (for 
the present) with a friendly embrace,—since ho, too, 
must die ere he can enter the city of the saints. 
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Ills SACRED DRA3IAS.-TOE MARTYR PI^YS. 

Nowhere is Calderon more successful tli.in in the mine 
(left uRwrouglit by so many draniatLsts) of Christian 
inartyrology. Tlie most celebrated of Ins jdiiys Ek. 
originated is “The AVonder-working Magician,”—a jdav 
from wliich Goethe derived several hints for liis “Fajjst.” 
Its scene Is laid at Antioch; in the pleius^uit groves near 
which famous city the studious j«agan ]>hilosu]iher, Cy¬ 
prian, is discovered i»oring over Pliny’s definition of the 
divine nature. To him enters the demon, disgui.sed as 
a travelling student; with the malicious intention of 
hindering his researches after truth. “What sciences 
do you know?” oaks Cnjrion, “Many,” is the answer. 

CyI'HIAN. 

“ Alas! 

Much paans must we cx])cnd on one alone. 

And even then attain it not. 

< • • • » • 

Demon. 

. . In the country whence I come, sciences 

Ke<|uire no learning, tliey are known. 
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Cyprian*. 

Oh, vouhl 

I were of that bright country, for in this 
The more we stiuly, we the more discover 
Our ignorance. 

Demon*. 

It is so true, that I 
Had so much arrogance as to oppose 
The chair of the most high professorshij), 

Ami obtained many votes, and though I lost, 

The attempt was still more glorious than the failure 
Could be dishonourable.”—(S.) 

Notwithstanding those boasts, the demon has to own 
himself worsted in the disputation which follows, Cy¬ 
prian’s demonstration of tho unity of the Godhead being 
too clear for him to impugn; and ho departs to seek a 
dilferent weapon against him in the singular beauty of 
Justina, a Christian maiden in Antioch. Her charms 
are first brought before Cyprian by a proposed duel for 
them between Lelius (son of the Governor of Antioch) 
and his friend Florus, which ho prevents; and, having 
jiersuaded tho rivals to refer their dispute to the lady 
herself by each asking her in marriage of her father, 
visits her to lay their claims before her, and falls in love 
with her himself. Justina rejects all three, and is, in 
her turn, ronoxmeed by both her former lovers, who are 
made, by a Avicked stratagem of the demon, each to 
think himself despised for a rival’s sake. 

The second Act shoAvs us Cyprian maddened by his 
desperate passion. Vainly has he flung aside tho sober 
garb of a philosopher to clothe himself in a courtier dress. 
Vainly has he pressed his suit on Justina. Her Avords— 
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“ Fat« forbids that I shoxild love thee, 

Cyprian, exccjit in death ”—(M.) 

drive him fortli from the city, and we overhear him 
bemoaning himself by tlie sad sea waves thus ;— 

“ O memory ! permit it not 
That the tynint of my thought 
Be another that still 
Holds dominion o'er the will ; 

That would refuse (hut can no more) 

To bend, to tremble, and adore. 

Vain idolatry !—I siuv, 

And gazing, became blind with error. 

Weak ambition, which the awe 
Of her pre-sence bound to terror ! 

S«> beautiful she wa.s, and I, 

Between my love and jealou.sy, 

And so convulsed with hope and fear. 

Unworthy nn it may apfwar. 

So bitter is the life I live, 

That, hear me hell, I now w’otild give 
To thy most detested sjurit 
My soul, for ever to inherit— 

To suffer punishment, and pine, 

So thia woman may be mine. 

Ileariat thou, hell ! dost thou reject it i 
My aoul is offered ! 

Dkmon (unseen). 

I accept it, 

{Tempest with thunder and lightnintj.) 
CVPKIAN. 

What ia this f Ye heavens, for ever pure. 

At once intensely radiant and obscure 1 
Athwart the ethereal hidla 
The lightnings’ arrow and the thunder-bulls 
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The days affright, 

As from the horizon round, 

Burst with earthquake sound, 

Tn mighty torrents the electric fountains : 

Clouds quench the sun, and thunder-smoke 
Strangles the air, and fire eclipses heaven. 
Philosophy, thou const not even 
Compel their causes underneath thy yoke. 

From yonder clouds, even to the waves below, 

The fragments of a single ruin choke 
Imagination’s flight; 

For on flakes of surge, like feathers light, 

The ashes of the desolation cast 
Upon the gloomy bla.'^t, 

Tell of the footsteps of the storm ; 

And nearer, see the melancholy form 
Of a great ship, the outcast of the sen, 

Drives miserably.”—(S.) 

From tliis seeming ship, cast away in Cjirrian’s sight, 
the demon floats to land on a plank. Hospitably re- 
< eived, the urecked voyager unfolds a raar^'elloiis tale 
of his own former greatness and fallen fortunes :_ 

“ In myself I am 
A world of happiness and misery. 

This I have lost, and that I must lament 
For ever. In my attributes I stood 
So high and so heroically great, 

In lineage so supreme, and with a genius 
AMiich penetrated with a glance the world 
Beneath my feet, that, won by my high merit, 

A king, whom I may call the King of kings, 

In his high palace, roofed with brightest gems 
Of living light—call them the stars of heaven— 
Named me his counsellor. But the high praise 
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Stung me with pride nnd envy, nnd I rose 
In mighty conij)etition to a-^cend 
Ilis seat, and place my foot triumpbantlj- 
Upon his subject thrt)nts. Chastised, I know 
The depth to which ambition falls.’’—(S.) 

Ihit still ho is mighty enough, lio says, to give oflect 
to Cyprian’s wildest wishes. The bait is taken. Cyp¬ 
rian discloses to luin, after a while, his love for Justinn. 
The demon langhs incredulously when he hears that a 
woman is the cause of such deep dejection. “ Lot me 
describe her to you,” says Cyprian :— 

“ Tlie fair cradle of the skies, 

Where the infant sxin reposes 
Ere he rises, decked xrith roses 
Itobcil in snow, to dry heaven’s eyes ; 

The green prison-bud' that tries 
To restrain the conscious rose, 

When the crimson captive knows 
April trends its garden near, 

Tuniing dawn’s half-frozen tear 
To a smile where sunshine glows ; 

The sweet streamlet gliding by. 

Though it scjircely dares to brciithc 
Softest murmxirs through its teeth, 

From the frosts that on it lie ; 

The bright pink, in its small sky 
Shining like a coral star; 

The blithe bird that flies afar, 

Dressed in sliifting shades and blooms,— 

Soaring citlieme of gay plumes, 

Harjxing high o’er lieaven’s blue bar ; 

The white rock that cheats the sun 
"Wlien it tries to melt it doM*n, 

For it can but melt the crown 
Which from winter's enow it won ; 
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The green bay that will not ?hun, 

Though the heavens are all ngl()W, 

For its feet a bath of snow,— 

Green Narcissus of the brook, 

Fearless leaning o’er to look, 

Thotjgh the stream runs chill below : 

In a word, the crimson dawn, 

Sun, mead, streamlet, rosebud, May, 

Bird that sings his amorous lay, 

April’s laugh that gems the lawn, 

Pink that sips the dews \ip-drawu. 

Rock that stands in storm and shine, 

Bay-tree that delights to twine 
Round its fadeless leaves the sun, 

All are pails which, met in one, 

Form this woman most divine.”—(M.) 

To win lior, lio says ho would give his soul. Cyprian 
learns that a year’s study of magic arts will bo needed 
before ho can liavo sufiicient skill in them to make her 
his own. Infatuated by love, ho signs the fatal bond 
W’ith his blood which makes his soul over to his teacher, 
and departs with him to receive tho requisite instruction 
in n lonely cavern. 

AVhon the year has expired, Cyprian comes forth an 
adept in the unholy arts which ho has been studying, 
with spells that can raise ghosts; hut wliich, as he is to 
learn presently, cannot force (however powerfully they 
may incline) human free-wilL Ho begins to uso them 
in oixler to draw Justina to his side—the Demon power¬ 
fully seconding them. 

Dlmon. 

“ Abyss of Hell! I call on thee, 

Thou wild misrule of thine own anarchy ! 

From thy prison-house set free 
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Tlie Fpirits of vohipt«ous cKiitli, 

TJiat with their mighty brenih 

They may destroy a woil«l i,{ virgin thnnght« ; 

Ta-I her chaste miml with fancies thick as imite> 

]io j»erij>h.Ml from tlie shatlowy deep. 

Till lier guileless phantasy 
Tull to overllowiiig he ! 

And with sweetest hurinonv. 

Let birds, and (lowers, and leaves, and all things move 
To love—only to love. 

Let nothing meet her eyes 

liut signs of Love’s soft victories ; 

lA:t nothing meet her cars 

Dut scumds of Love’s sweet sorrow ; 

So that from faith no succour may she borrow, 

Lut, guided by mv spirit blin<l, 

Ainl in a magic snare entwined, 

She may now seek Cyprian. 

IJegiii, while I in silence bitjd 

My voice when thy sweet song thou lia-st begun. 

A VoiCK tcil/tin. 

Wliat is the glory' far above 
All else in human life 1 

Auh. 

Love ! Love 1 

(77ie Desiok ffoes out . Enter Justina.) 

First Voice. 

Tlierc is no form on which the (ire 
Of love its traces h;is imprcsse<l not, 

Man lives far more in love’s desire 
Than by life’s breatli, soon possessed not. 

If all that lives must love or die. 

All shapes on earth, or sea, or sky, 

V’ith one consent to heaven cry 
That the glory' far above 

All elso in life is- 

P.C.—i.v. 


O 
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All. 

Lovl- ! 0 love ! 

JUSTIXA {alarmed and disturbed). 

Thou melancholy thought, which ni t 
So fluttering and so sweet, to thee 
When did I give the liberty 
Thus to afilict my heart I 
What is the cause of this new power. 
Which doth my fevered being move, 
Momently raging more and more 1 
^^^^at subtle pain is kindled now 
Which from my heart doth overflow 
Into my senses ?— 

All. 

Love ! Olove ! 

JusTiNA {more composed). 

’Tis that enamoured nightingale 
Who gives me the reply ; 

He ever tells the same soft tale 
Of passion and of constancy 
To his mate, who, rapt anti fond. 
Listening sits a bough beyond. 

Be silent, nightingale !—No more 
Make me think, in hearing thee 
Thus tenderly thy love deplore, 

If a bird can feel his so, 

What a man would feel for me. 

And, voluptuous vine, O thou 
Wlio seekest most when least pursuing, 
Who the trunk thou interlacest 
Deck’st with venture, yet embracest 
With a weight which is its ruin,— 

No more, with green embraces, vine. 
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Make me tliiiik on wlmt thou lovest,— 

P'or, whilst thus thy houghs entwine, 

I fear lest thou shouldst teach me, sophist, 

How arms might be entangled too. 

Light-enchanted sunflower, thou 
M’ho gazest ever true and tender 
On the sun’s revolving splendour. 

Follow TKit his faithless glance 
With thy failed countenance ; 

Nor teach my heating heiirt to fear, 

If leaves can mourn without a tear, 

How eyes must weep ! O nightingale, 

Cejise from thy enamoureil tale,— 

Leafy vine, unwreath thy hower, 

Ilestless sunflower, cease tt» move,— 

Or tell me all what jioisoiious j>ower 
Ye use against me 1 

All. 

Love ! love ! love ! 

JUBTINA. 

Tt cannot he ! "Wlmm have I ever lovcxl 1 
Trophies of iny oblivion and disdain, 

Florus and Lelitis did 1 not reject? 

Anil Cyprian ?- 

(SIi€ becomes troubled at hts name.) 

JCtiUr Demon (icho mys )— 

Follow, and I will lead thee where he is. 

JOBTINA- 

And who art thou, who hast found entrance hither 
Into my chnml>cr, through the doors and locks? 

Art thou a monstrous shadow which my madness 
Has formed in the idle air i 
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Demon. 

Ko ; I am one 

Called by the thought wliich tyrannises thee 
yroin his eternal dwelling ; who this day 
Is pledged to bear thee unto Cyprian, 

Jdstina. 

So shall thy promise fail. This agony 
or passion which ntilicts my heart and soul 
May sweep imagination in its storm ; 

The will is tirin. 

• » • ■ • « 
Thought is not in my power, but action is. 

I will not move my foot to follow thee. 


Demon. 

• • . X 

Must force thy will. 

Jdstina. 


It is invincible ; 

It were not free if thou hadst power upon it. 

{He draxes, fenf can?JO< moi'e her.) 


Consists ill God. 


• » • 

^ly defence 


Demon. 

M^oman, thou host subdued me 
Only by not omiing thyself subduetl. 

But since thou thus hudest defence in God, 

I will assume a feigned form, and thus 
Make thee a victim of my baffled rage. 

For I will mask a spirit in thy form 
IVho will betray thy name to infamy.”—(S.) 


The Demon carries out this plan; and a phantom- 
figure of Justina appears at last, in answer to Cyprian’s 
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lepentcil incantations. But a stioiiger Hand interposes 
to defend Jiistina’s fair fame, and to s;ive Cyprian’s send. 
As in the “ Pnrj'ator)’ of St I*atrirk,” the cloak which 
siirotuls the nj»parition reveal.s a hideous skeleton. 
“ Such, Cyprian, are all the glories of this we)rM,” 
says tho i>hantojn, and vanishes from his sight. The 
Demon offers Cypriaji other means for attaining his end. 
“ I do not sisk them,” is the answer; “ I oidy want to 
liave the bond, which I gave yo»i, returned me, since j’ou 
have not performed your contract.” The Demon argues 
that he made good hLs promise : only a pf>rtent defeated 
its ftdfilment. “ AVorked hy whom 1 ” asks Cyprian; 
and, turning hi.s ma.ster’s teaching against himself, In* 
constrains him hy his magic science to give a true answer. 
•Step hy step he wrings fnnn him the adnii.<sion that a god 
guanl.s .Jii-stinu; ami that Clod, Almighty, Dnndscicnt, 
All-Holy,—the God of Iho f'hrislian.s. “ But thou,” con- 
elmlea the Kvil One, “ wilt now invoke Him in vain. I 
hold thy l>ond signed with thiiio own hlood. Know me 
at length : I am the Devil, and thou art my slave for 
ever.” Hoj>ing again-st liope that He who re.scued tho 
guiltless Justina may likewise deliver him, on his rei)ent- 
ance, gidlly though he he, Cyprian calLs on Go<l, tears 
lamself from the Demon’s grasp, and dejjarts to seek 
bajdism—fortified by which holy (^eminent ho holdly 
jiresents himself before the Governor of Antit>ch, avows 
himself a Christian and a candidate for martyrdom, ami 
then fulls senseless on tho ground. At this moment 
another jjrisoner is brought in. It is Jxistina, found 
pmying in a Christian Church, and ohiioxious to tho 
Governor as the olyect of his son Lelius’s passion, wliich 
h<'id led the youth into danger and imjuisoimicnt. The 
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Governor leaves his two captives alone for a few mom¬ 
ents while lie considers their sentence. They may yet 
save their lives by a recantation; as, should Cyprian 
then espouse Justina and go with her into banishment, 
the father’s fears for Lelius might cease. 

Kecoverifig from his swoon, Cyprian exclaims to 
Justina, who seems to him a second phantom come to 
trouble his now resolve : “ I invoked thee not; why 
here ? ” The maiden explains to him that she is a pri¬ 
soner for confessing Christ. “ lie has watched well in 
thy defence,” says Cyprian; “get Him to listen to my 
prayers. . . . But can He ; for I sold my soul to the 
Demon for thy beauty 1 ” 

“Justina. 

Ob, there are not 
Stars as many in the heavens,' 

Sands ns many on the shore. 

Sparks within the fire as many, 

Motes as many in the beam, 

On the winds so many feathers. 

As the sins He can forgive. 

Cyprian. 

I believe it, and am ready 

Now a thousand lives to give Him, 

■ • » • • 

A Servant (entering). 

The Lord Governor, Aurelius, 

Summons Cyprian to his presence. 

And Justina. 



' Assonants in e, e. 
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Jf.STINA (to Cypkian). 


I once fMii'l tlnit I could love thee 
IJut in death, ancl since together, 

Cyprijiii, we now Jiiust die, 

Wliat 1 promised I present thee.” (Ezeunt.) 

-(M.) 

^^^nIe the tw'o martyrs are heing hclieadctl a eouiul as 
of a great temj)tfst is lu-artl ; ami then the scene opens to 
disclose their Ixjdies lying together on a scatlold, rvlule 
tlie l^einoa (sorely ag;»inst his will) appears to testify to 
Justiriu’s jx*rfect innocence, and to own that he has no 
I>ower now to keep Cyprian hack from heaven ; since his 
signature to the fatal hond has been washed ofl by his 
blood. 


A good I'rench critic (M. <le I..;itour) has observed on 


this Faust Christiariised that, whereas 
j>icce leaves for its final efiect a sense 


(joethe’s Jiiaster- 
of bitterness and 


desolation in the soul, the v»*ry martyrdom of Cyj'iiaii 
and of Justina leaves us for a leg-acy something of their 
sweet and sereno tranq^uillity. Tho Chnstian virgin’s 
resistance of the jK>werful sjwlls of love Ls a scone of tin- 
rivalled Ixauty, wliich derives fresh interest from Jus- 


tiiia’s veiled uiTcctioii for Cyprian—so carefully hidden 
even from herself, that it is never owned till tho hour 
when site can, witliout blame, 

“ The thing dcnicil to Life, on Death bestow.’ 

And tho Kvil One seems in his dialogue with Cyiirian, 
by liis concealed anguish, by his backwanl glances to 
that high estate whence he fell, “ not less tliaii arch¬ 
angel ruined ”—however much the deterioration wrought 
by that fall on liis mighty intellect may appear in iU 
fruitless devices and its sliort-sightecl wisdom. 
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These are yet more apparent in another of CaWeron’s 
maityr-j)lays, “ Tlie Joseph of ‘Women;’’ whicli, although 
not to be ranked, as “The Wonder-workuig Magician” 
has been by some cditoi*s, among the ]dulosopliic dramas 
at the head of which stands Goethe’s “ Faust,” yet pos¬ 
sesses remarkable beauties. Its heroine is Kugenia, the 
wise and beautiful daughter of the Governor of Alex¬ 
andria—in which city, while yet a worshipper of idols, 
she ix'ads lectures like another Hypatia, and collects 
around her a polite and learned society who engage in 
j>oetic and witty contests. The channs of a rival fair 
one, Melaucia, are cast into the shade by Eugenia’s; and 
Cesarinus, son of the Emperor of Rome himself, is at 
her feet. A duel, fought by him with Aurelius, another 
of Eiigenia’s suitors, has stnmge results. Into the dead 
body of the latter, who is slain by Cesarinus, the Demon, 
who prowls round Eugenia to hinder her conversion, 
entem; and, when she Hees to the Thebaul desert to 
seek the instruction of the hermit Helenus, the false 
-Vurelius pumues lier there. By a master-stroke of policy, 
he pei-suades her father and her lover, who have come 
to look for her, that the gods have snatched Eugenia 
from the earth and given her a throne on Olympus. And 
then, in execution of a commission intrusted to him 
against the Christians, he captures Eugenia, in the monk’s 
dress, which she, ^larina-like, has assumed, along wdth 
the aged Helenus; and has the pleasure of presenting 
her as a slave to her rival ^lelancia at the very moment 
when .iVJexandria is ringing wdth the name, and rejoicing 
at the dedication of the statue, of the now goddess 
Eugenia, Not a word escapes the Christian maiden’s 
lips which could disclose either her sex or her name. 
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iShe siilFors ou in silence j even tlie liatefiil love wliich 
the lawless Melaucia prollcTS to the handsome youth 
which Eugenia seems, wrings not from her her .secret, and 
is only met hy the indignant refusal of a secoml Josejth. 
Like the false Egyptian woman of Genesis, Melancia 


resolves to prevent her slave’s accjissUion hy a counter- 
ehargo : she, too, holds this secoml Joseph’s garment, and 
rushes with it, tearful and dishevelled, h.-fore the tribu¬ 
nal of the Governor. Eugenia’s father, Philip, is occuj>y- 
ing it that morning for the la.st time. (Vsarinu.s has 
receive.l the mandate to supersede him ; and has niado 
his first use of his new autlmrily hy paving fresh hrin- 
oui-3 to the memorj'of hi.s ever-helove<l Eugenia. He has 
placed her stiitue above the jmlgineiil-seat, before which 
she is now dnigged in the mean garments of a slave to 
answer her fal.so uccu-ser. '1 hi.s very imirning Cesarinus 
is engaged in dedicating a t«'mi»lo which he has niis*-.! 
U> Eugimia ; and, mingled with the dreadful accents of 
the hateful charge against her, tin* young Christian’s ears 


are siduted hy sounds hi her yet more <lr.'a«lful—those 
of the impious hymns which exalt her name to the di.s- 
lionour of the true God, and prrjcl.iim with IJasphemous 
accents “the triiini])h of the goddess Eugenia.” 

Ilistractetl hy the thought of Ix-iiig even tluj innocent 
occasion of such wicke<liies3, anxious to ofler all the re- 
jmmtion in her power to the oft’eiuled majesty of heaven, 
Eugenia resolves to die. The father, whom slio rec<)g- 
niscs so ca.sily, hut to wlioso eye slie is a total stmnger, 
asks her for her defence, and she makes none. The fiery 
death, to which her silence must consign lier, has no ter¬ 
rors for lier constant soul. AVilliiigly, and mutely, Eu¬ 
genia receives sentence of death from her ow’ii father’s 
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lips, beneath the image raised to her lionom*. The 
Demon (wiser than Ijcraelf in this) rejoices to see her 
about to miss tlio crown of martyrdom, and to eiT by 
pennitling hei-self to dio for a falsehood. But the new 
Marina is not suffered to persevere in her Iieroic mistake. 
“ Shxy,” siiys the aged Ilelenus, “and disclose the truth/’ 
Kugenia obeys the voice of her adopted father, and re¬ 
veals her sex; adding that Melancia, having accused 
her of a crime of which she could not possibly have 
been guilty, will suffer the penalty which she sought to 
indict, and be consumed with fire of heaven. This 
shortly comes to pass ; but not till Eugenia has first un¬ 
deceived her idolatrous worshippoi*s by declaring who 
she really is. 

'I he scene is a striking one. Tho Governor starts with 
honor as ho secs his own child in tho bontbnan whom he 
had doomed to tho flames; Cesarinus and tho people 
look amazed from tho statue to the meanly dressed form 
below it, in whoso shape and featiu'cs they seo suddenly 
revealed to them its beauteous original. Tho guilt}' 
Melancia cowers on ono side, as though she would hide 
from her swift-coming judgment; while, with flashing 
eye and kindling cheek, Eugenia occupies tho centre of 
the scene, and uses all the might of her proved innocence, 
and regained fairness, to draw the admiring populace 
from idols to tho worship of the true God, as she ex¬ 
claims *— 

“ Of that image ye revere here 
I am the original. 

I Eugenia am. Mliat fear ye ? 

What amazes, what alarms you ? 


1 Assosauts iu e, e. 
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What jitrturb.-, what checks all Pi>cech hclx; i 
indeed hut llie di.scovtrv 
Of your 1ilindnc.««, now ye see me 
By thi-s throne, which is an altar 
And tribunal holli together, 

At the self-same time a criminal 
And the god<les.s whom all reverence. 

Here accuse<l, tliere veiieratetl. 

Here abated, for worshij) set there, 

Yc behold me in one instant. 

IIow can these things fit lt*gelher_ 

There to stand for adoration. 

Here receive of death the sentence ? 

Thou behohl whom tlmu dost worship (To Phiiji*) 
Vet condeiim ; thou see wljom «lear)y (To CTisarinu.s) 
Thou do.st love, yet ]*ro-secute ; 

Thine accus<al, yet favoimrd, see here; (To 5IeL.\nxia) 
« • • • » « 

And let all,—all ye behohl now 
Her to whom your hymns a.«cended, 

And for whom ye lit unknowing 

Sacrificial fires, diivcted 

There to give me grateful incense, 

Here to burn my lle^li intended.” 

Tlie populace hearing tlji.q, and \vitno.s.sing Melimcia’s 
ptinishment, tvlticlt immediately follows, wliilo a thunder- 
l>olt at the same time etrikes the idol they had been 
worshipping, Ix-gin to proclaim aloud Kugenin’s God ; 
unil her father and brother avow themselves converts to 
the faith- But Cc.sarinus, the new governor, is per¬ 
suaded by tho fal.so Aurelius that all they have seen i.s 
but the work of magic ; and he listens tho more readily 
to the demon’s counsel as he now secs his opportunity to 
gain tho long-coveted haml of Eugenia. So he W)n- 
fronts tho maiden, as, rejoicing in tho victory she has 
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Avon for Clu’ist, sho stands reunited to her relatives and 
to her sj)iritu;il father, with the follou'ing dread alterna¬ 
tive :— 


'• Alexandria’s Prefect, I 
Sit now in thy father’s place ; 

Therefore must this day’s disgrace 
Fall on me with infamy, 

Or be paid with usui*)'; 

Lest the highest gods look doum 
Oji me with an awful frown. 

Seeing thee against them light 
"With thy Christian magic’s might 
While 1 rule within this town. 

All I can I do for thee ; 

Here I olfor thee my hand 
If thou wilt, ns I command, 

Thy Man-God renounce for me. 

Path thy sire i^nd brother sec 
Wrapt in guilt as thine the same, 
I’rai.sing now with thee his name ; 

Take their part, then, noting this, 

That so small the distance is 

‘Twixt this hand and death’s stern claim, 

That within thy choice now lie, 

Here my hand, there punishment. 

Euoeni.v. 

Then I speak our joint intent: 

We have chosen. 

CE3ARINUS. 

What ? 

All Three. 


To die. 



CHOOSES DEATH. 
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CE:^ARIXI'S. 

Woman, who in ca«e fo fell 
l^ost thy coura.u'C hi^h npj'rovi', 

Sc-t 'twi.xt (leatli anil iny f<<nil lovr 
Choi:i«ing Joalh,—bethink thee well 
That to ilie is terrible. 

EI-'GKNI.V. 

I esteem iiivself thrice blc't. 

Of my long de^iire possessed. 

Cesaiiinl’s. 

Take her hence ; lest, g;i 2 ing llm.s 
On her face <*f perfect beauty, 

Courage fail me for njy duty. 

Euoeni.^. 

Father! brother I Helenus ! 

The Thhke. 

Speak. 

Ecoenia. 

Deny not ye the faith 
When yc bog me die. 

Helenus. 

Instead, 

We with thee our hlooil will Bhed.” 

(Eooenia m Ud to ezcexdion .) 

Cesarinus roi>ont« liLs ra«U order; and sonde, an inshmt 
too laU), to recall it. ^\’^lon he learns that the heads¬ 
man’s axo has already done its work, ho turns furiously 
on Aurelius and charges him witli having pushed him on 
tf) kill Eugenia out of jealousy. But his sword can but 
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.‘slay the already slain. The Demon extricates liimself 
from the lifeless fonn ■which he liacl so long animated, 
and stands confessed as the author of the persecution; 
while a celestial vision above reveals the martyr jiiount- 
ing upwards on her throne, and around her angtds, 
•singing— 

“ This Eugenia’s triumph is, 

That before hers could not be ; 

Since alone in heavenly bliss 
Can the saints their triumph sec.” • 


‘ A thinl beautiful martyr-plaj', “The Two Trovers of Heaven,” 
has hcea very well translnto<l by Jlr MacCarthy ; who has poiiiU-.l 
out, in a note to its first scene, a curious parallel l»etween the per- 
plo.vity of Goethe’s Faust over the first chapter of St Jolm’s Gospel, 
ami that of its hero, Chrysanthus, over the same texts. 



Ill 


CHAPTER VIT. 

DHAMA OF KOMANCE.-“LIFE IS A DIIEA.M/’ 

Cai.deuon lins eo.vcnil i)lays with subjects boirowed 
from romances, or invciibul by liimself in a similar 
fitj'Ie. Ho }'ivcs us in one the; eager ci)mju-titi«>u of 
Archornbrotus ami I’oliarclius for the haml of tlm fair 
Argenis, Princess of Sicily, appeased by the discoviTV, 
by means of a jewel-token, that the first-named is 
brother to the la<ly whom ho Inas been wooing ; in an¬ 
other, the adventunsj of Count Lucanor with the Soldan 
of Egj’pt, from whom lio redeems by a stnitagi-m the 
captive Duke f»f Tuscany, and thus w'ins Itosamund, Ins 
daughter, for his wife. Or again, taking his subject 
from the better-known tides of knight-orrantiy', Calderon 
bids us wander in IWiartlo’s deceitful gartlen of Falorinn, 
with Roland and with Oliver, or behohl them fighting 
manfully with the great Moorish giant, Fiembras, for the 
possession of the bridge of >rantible ; while his treacher¬ 
ous sister, the handsome Floripcs, misled by her love for 
Ouy of Bui^ndy, releases captive Paladins from her 
brother’s dungeons, slays Ins giant warder, and Ixddly 
casts in lier lot with Charlemagno and his peers. 

In his eighty - first year Calderon finished a play 
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which told of tho vaviod fortunes of Leonidas and Mar- 
jiliisa, the lost children of a kin", discovered at the 
<h'ti<iue)iirut of tho j>iccc hy tho engraved plates of metal 
which each holds; and in earlier life he dramatised the 
kimlred subject of that romance of Ileliodorus which 
furnished Tasso with his story of CTorinda's birth,— 
under the name of “ The Children of I'ortune.” At tho 
close of this jday tho birth-token of Chariclea, the white 
daughter of the dusky Ethiopian queen, comes to light 
just in time to jweveut her being sacrificed as a thank* 
oflering for victory by the command of her own mother; 
and tho medal with its head of fortune which Theagencs 
had bestowed on Chariclea at their troth-plight, does 
him a similar good oflico by i-cstoring liiiu to his aged 
father, tho priest of tho Delphic Apollo. 

In “ Tho Castle of Lindabridis ” wo are iniroduced to 
an airy fortress which flies about by art magic from place 
to place, caiTying a fair claimant to tho throne of Tar¬ 
tary in search of a knight brave enough to win its crown 
for her by overthrowing in single combat her brother and 
competitor; while in “ Anristolla and Lysidas,” two Am¬ 
azonian princesses inarch at the head of armies to rescue 
their captive brothers, and stand by to guard tho lists in 
which Lysidas is bidden to fight with seven competitors ; 
tho promised rcwanl of tho victor being the privilege of 
wedding, and crowding Queen of Athens, one of tho two 
fair sisters, Auristclla and Clariana. 

But amusing us are tho stories of some of these plays, 
they are none of them sufficiently important to require 
a detailed notice in so small a work as the present one. 
It is otlierwiso with another drama, which rests on as 
unsubstantial a basis of fact as they do; but which 
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claims the reader’s attention, alike hy its celehritv, \vhi<'li 
L5 more Knropean than that of Calderon’s other works, 
and hy the appeal whicli the treatment of its subject 
makes to the spectator’s hi^dier imajilnation. 

“ Life is a Dream,” by its very title, suggests deeper 
thoughts than are generally rousetl by Calderon’s secular 
dnimas. It is classed by some editors with the “^Vonder- 
working Magician; ” and it-garded by other critics as 
Calderon’s single specimen of a philosojdiic jday. Only 
a brief analysis of it will, liowever, be attemj)ted here, 
the work having been alrcatly done so elVectually, some 
yciirs ago, by the present Archbishop of Dublin, that, 
for many readera, a short sketeli will be quite sufticient. 

Ikisilius, King of l^oland, imprisons his son Sigismuml 
frrjin birth in a lonely tower—being moved to do this hy 
hU own astrologic sciiuico ; wliich has forewarne<\ him 
that this son is likely to l>e the ruin of all c«)iiceriu*d with 
him, and one day to trample on his own father’s head. 
The king lias no other chilil, ami is puriM)sing to leav»* 
his kingdom to Astolpho and ICstrella, his two sisters’ 
only children; and, by wedding the two cousins, to con- 
cilLate tlieir rival clauns. There is an objection to this 
arrangement not known to Ilasilius, and carefully hidden 
hy AsUilpho. Idle young prince is already engaged in 
honour to Uosaura; a lM«iutiful huly of mysterious parent¬ 
age, w'ho, aliandoning her native Muscovy, pursues her 
recreant lover to PoLand, in male attire, armed with the 
sworrl which was her birth-token. 

The i»lay arouses our curiosity for her fortunes and for 
those of Sigismund from the first, hy making the fair 
stranger stumble, in its opening scene, on the Tower 
where the imliappy prince lies chained,—ferocious os a 
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cag«.!(l tiger, yet capable of being softened by her bewitch¬ 
ing vision. Clotaldo, the stern warder, wlio rushes in 
after a time to exact the penalty threatened on all who 
invade the king’s secret, is softened by the sight of the 
sword ; for he knows it for the one he gave in happier 
tlaj's to Violante, Kosanra’s mother. Nor, as it happens, 
does Ikusilius feel enraged when Clotaldo discloses to him 
tremblingly that two foixngners have seen the jealously 
guarded prince. 11 is readily accorded pardon enables 
Kosauni’s father, without disclosing their true relation¬ 
ship even to herself, to place her, as his niece, in the 
service of her rival, the Princess l*2strella, Now the 
king’s leniency on this occasion sprang from a strange 
cause. JIo has formed the resolution, wliich he discloses 
to his two heirs-presumptive and to his nobles assembled 
in conclave, to give Sigismund one chance of vanquish¬ 
ing his cruel fate, by letting him assume his true rank 
for a single day, and seeing how ho will comport himself 
under the trial. “ Human fi’cewill ” (so ho argues) “ can 
coiKpier the mo.st adverse inlluences of the stars. Let 
Sigismimd show that he is worthy to reign, and I will 
not set aside his just claims on Die succession. Should 
his bad conduct justify my fears, he nnist return to his 
dungeon.” But to prepai-o for the latter much more 
probable alteniative—for how should a man brutalised 
by years of cruel confinement become suddenly endowed 
with all kingly virtues?—and to break the almost inevi¬ 
table fall, Basilius ordei-s a strong sleeping-potion to bo 
given to his son, and has him transported in a deep 
slumber to his palace. There, like the awakened sleep¬ 
ers of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ and of the induction to the 
“Taming of tlio Shrew”—only not for a jest, as in then 
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taee, but ff.r a very serious purpose,—the ainaze<l i)riu. o, 
opening his eye.s in a .soft an«l Runiptuous laul, is niatlo 
to fiml himself in a rieh apailment, with oh.'e<piious ser¬ 
vants atU-mling on him, and courtiers advancing with 
their congratulations. As might have been expected, ho 
rannot stand th<i sudden change well. Ho resj)onds 
discourteoirsly to hi.s cou.-sin Astolpho’s greeting; ho 
thr«nvs an officious servant, who warne<l him to main¬ 
tain a greaU;r re.serve toward.s the lady Kstrella, out of 
the wimlowj and wlien that star as ho s,»ys, eedipsed 
by a sun in the person of Ito.saun*, and Ins violent wooing 
of her is interrupted by Clotahlo, he all but kills his 
former tutor, and Asb)lj>ho in lii.s defence; and tells 
his father, who rei>rove.s him for his disrespect to age, 
that he ha.s a hjiig account to settle with him for the 
Ruffering.s he has endured at his Ijands. 

Ikcsilius acknowlc<lge3 tlm failure of hi.s experiment, 
and gives orders for a second stupefying potion. By its 
ai.l lu.s son is tmnsferrecl once niore to his lonely lower; 
that, awaking in the sanio rude dre.s.s, Inuind by the 
same chain as wlien he fell a.slcep tlie first time, lie may 
lake all that lius come ami gone between f<>r a strange 
dream. A syiiij»atliising bystander excluims— 

“ Never fnjin that sleep pi-ofounJ 
'Wake, O Sigisinuntl, or rise. 

To lieliold with wondering eyes 
All thy glorious life o’erthrown, 

Bike a shadow that hath flown, 

Like a bright brief flame that dies!’’—(M.) 

But awake lie must. His futlier, <lisguUcd, stands in 
tile background to obscr\'o without being seen. Clo- 
taldo, Sigismund’s governor, presents himself to him 
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alone, anti pretends to wonder nt his Imving indulged 
in so long a sleej). “ If all I liavo seen in tliat slecj) 
is indeed a dream,” says tho unhappy youth, “ I ma}* 
well be asleep still; for I see nothing now that looks 
more real than what I beheld then.” “Tell mo your 
dream,” says Clotaldo. “If it was one,” says Sigis- 
mund,—“still let mo say, of tho magnificenco which 
surrounded me so palpably—I was for a while Prince 
of Poland.” “ I hope you rewarded mo handsomely,” 
says the tutor, as if in jest. “Xay,” is tho half-romorse- 
fill reply, “ twice I was putting thoo to a traitor’s death, 
—I took vengeance on all men—one woman alone I 
loved. Surely there must liave been truth in tho vision ; 
for, though all tho splendours have vanished, that love 
remains.” Clotaldo listens, and then leaves him with 
these warning words— 

“ Yet in dreiuus it were well done, 

Sigismund, to honour one 

Who has watched and loved thee so. 

Since good does not perish, though 

It be wrought in dream alone. (Exit.) 

SlOISMDND- 

Truth—and let us then restrain 
This the fierceness of our pride. 

Lay this wilfulness aside, 

Lest perchance we dream again ; 

And we shall so who remain 
In a world of wonder thrown. 

Where to live and dream are one. 

For experience tells me thi.s, 

Each is dreaming what he is. 

Till the time his dream is done. 

The king dreams himself a king, 
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An<l ill this conceit he lives, 

Lor*l.s it, hi”h coniiiuijulnieiit gives. 

Till Lis h-nt applause take.s wing, 

Dciilh on light wings scattering. 

Or converting (oh sad fate !) 

Into lU'he.s all his state ; 

How can men so lust to reii'ji. 

When to waken tln'iii again 

From their false dream duith doth wait. 

And the rich man di-eams no less 
’Mid his wealth wliich brings more care.s. 

And the poor man dreams he bears 
All his want and wretchedness ; 

Dreams, whom anxious thoughts oj>prcfes«, 
llreams, who for high place Ojlitend-^, 

Dreams, who injuri-.s an<l olfends ; 

Anil though none are rightly 'ware, 

All are dreuining that they are 
In thi.s life until death ends. 

I am dreaming—I lie here, 
l..:iden with tliLs fetter’s weight, 

And 1 dreamed that I of late 
Did in fairer nort appear. 

AV'hat U life ? a frenzy lucre ; 

^\ hat is life 1 e’en that we deem ; 

A conceit, u nhiulow all. 

And the greatest gooil is small. 

Kothing is, hut all doth seem ; 

Dreams within dreams, still wo dream.”—(D.) 


Tlie thiitl Act gives Sigismuml an opportunity of sliow- 
itig tliat this jicrsonnl experience of the unsuh.stantial na¬ 
ture of earthly things has not lx*en wliolly lost on him. 
The people of Poland do not like being placurl under a 
Duke of Muscovy’s rule, and resist Aslolpho’s iiroclama- 
tion as lieir-aiiparent; rising in arms to procure Sigis- 
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mund’s freedom. Soldiers break into liis prison and 
offer to defend his rights. “Must I dream once moie'?” 
iisks the Prince—“ nay, since I have been taught that 
life is b\it an empty vision, why need I bo bewildered 
by fresh phantoms ] I have had enough of them : ”— 

“ I desire not borrowed greatness. 

Nor imaginary glories,^ 

Pomps fantastical, illusions 

With the faintest breath that bloweth 

Of the night wind perishing : 

As the buds and bloom disclosed 
By the flowering almond tree. 

With such timeless haste unfolded 

That the first breath dims their brightness. 

Tarnishing and staining wholly 

All the light and loveliness 

Wnnch its roseate tresses boasted. 

Now I know, I know you now, 

And I know there falls no other 
Lot to every one that dreams. 

Cheats avail \vith me no longer; 

Undeceived, now know I surely 
That our life a dream is only.’*—(D.) 

Tho soldiers point to the crowds gathering outside to 
salute tho son of their king. “ I have seen tho some 
things before as clearly,” says Sigismund, “and yet it 
was a dream. Nevertheless, lot us dream once more,— 
only this time not without having in duo remembrance 
the coming waking.” Faitliful to this resolution, Sigis¬ 
mund, when placed at tho head of his adherents, checks 
his rising anger at Clotaldo’s refusal to abide with him 
and bo his guide in his now life; and penniis liim to go 
where his loyalty to tho old king calls him, saying, 

I AssonauU in o, e 
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“ 8ince good, wrou'jlit even in our drciiius, dues nut 
j>erisli, I wish to act nobly :— 

“ Be it thus or thu'^—if truth 
For the Irutli’s sake ; if the other, 

To win friends against the time 
When this fleeting dream is over."—(D.) 

Meantime I’osaura, grieved at Clotnldo’s n^fiisal to 
levenge Iter on Ids preserver, the faitliless Astolpho, 
girds on her sword onco nion*, ainl meets Sigisinnnd as 
he advances with liis victorious army ; imjdoring him to 
nnainUiin her rigliU. Sigisuiund is sorely tempte<l to 
niako an unworthy use of the power thus given him over 
the iK-auty so coveted hy liiin Wdore. "Why not make 
the dream as pleasant as possible till the hour of waking 
comes? Tln.-ii wiser thoughts conic to him, and he adds— 

“ But I do confute mine own self 
With the reasons I advance. 

If a dn*am, an empty glory. 

Who for empty glory here 
Would an heavenly glory forfeit? 

What pa-st guild is nut a ilreain ? 

Who has ta.“ted blisses lofty, 

And says not, whenever these are 
In his memory revolvi-d, 

Doubtless I have dreamed it all 
Which I saw 1 liut if my knowledge 
Tells me this, and if desire 
Is a flame that brightly glowelh, 

Yet is tumcil to dead cold ashes 
By the wind that breathes the softest, 

J.et us then the eternal aim at ; 

Funio that no decreases offers, 

Blisses that not ever slumber, 
ilajesty that ne’er reposes."—(D.) 
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" It is a prince’s part to bestow honour, not to bike 
it away,” ho adds. And with the words, “ I^osauni, 
regard for thine honour makes mo avert mine eyes from 
tliy beauty,” he leaves the fair suppliant hastily. 

Soon after the father’s forces meet the son’s in battle. 
The old king is defeated; and, expecting no mercy at 
the hands of the ill-treated Sigismund, is about to take 
to llight when a slight incident changes his purpose. A 
wounded man, shot in the very hidmg-place to which 
he had run for safety, falls dying at his feet with tlio 
warning— 

“ Since no safety can there be 
’Gainst the force of destiny 
And the inclemency of fate, 

Therefore ’tis in vain thou fliest 
Death to which thou draw’st more nigh ; 

Oh, take heed, for thou must die, 

If it is God’s will thou diest."—(M.) 

These words seem to BasUius to pronounce sentence on 
the course which has led to his present danger. The 
doom which ho strove to avert has come upon him 
through his very olforts to avoid it. Ho therefore bows 
his head to his fate; and, resisting tho advice of his 
friends to try to flee further, goes forth to prostrate liim- 
self, as tho stars foretold, before tho feet of his \dc- 
torious son, and thus, as he says, help heaven to keep 
its word. 

Tlien it is that tho wisdom taught to Sigismimd by 
his dream - experience manifests itself in all its lustre. 
“ Xover,” is bis solemn reflection, “ do those golden 
letters wliich the finger of God has traced for us on the 
azure scroll of heaven lie j the deceit comes from those 
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•who pcnctmto thc-ir secrets to make a had ii?c of tlu'iii. 
M’itness niy father, who, warned hv them of luy evil 
dispositions, adoj)ted a course of treatment wliich might 
liave enraged the gentlest, degraded the most generous, 
of minds. Ill-fortune cannot thus he vamjnished, hut 
ratlier helped forward. So we see to-<lay. A fatlier—a 
monarch—kneels at inj’ feet; ami I have been ]»(nveiless 
to impede the execution of that decree of fate which his 
superior age, valour, and W’i.sdom could not comjuer.” 
lie concludes by raising his fath(*r frt>in the ground, and 
tlirowing himself in his turn at In.s feet ils his s\ihject, and, 
if neetls l>e, Ids victim. “ Thou hast overcome imleed, 
and art imleed my son,” exclaims tlie ennii>tured Ilasilius ; 
“ the laiuel ami tlio j)alm are Ihy duo.” Sigismund 
comj)letes Ills self-coiiqucst by otVering his own haml to 
the Princcs.s ll^trclla (disengaged some time since from 
Astoljiho }»y the cHscovery of liis jiassion for I’osaur.i), 
and by requesting his cousin to fulfil his promise to the 
fair Muscovite. Astolpho demurs on tlio ground of 
the cloutl which obscures lier hii-th. CloUddu at oiio«3 
dis-sipates it by 8lej*ping forth to proclaim Kosnuni his 
own ihiughler; and, tlie prince readily consenting to he 
liis son-in-law, tlie str.ingely interwoven fortunes of the 
wamlering beauty ami the prisoner of the lower ai-e eucli 
ut the sedf-sarno moment brought to a liappy issue. All 
man el ut tlie change in Sigismund,—at a wisdom and 
discretion rare in the best taught of princes. Ihit lie 
answers, “ AVhy wonder, since iny teacher wils a dream, 
from wliieh I yet fear to awake and find nij’sclf once 
more in prison? Having Icanit that liuinan liappincs.s 
jiasses away like u dream, I wish, while yet it Lists, to 
make a right use of it.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ms TUAGEDIES OF JEAI-OUSY. 

Calderon’s tragedies on this theme comprise one on 
“ Herod and Mariumne,” which has been compared 
both by Spanish and French critics to “ Othello.” The 
noble Asmonenn princess, who, though smarting under 
a sense of deep ^vrong intUcted by her husband’s order 
for her deatli, still pleads successfully for his life with 
Octavius, is indeed not unworthy to be likened to 
Desdemona ; whom she further resembles, when, unrob¬ 
ing at the close of her last day, she weeps and lisUms 
to the song in which her unwitting handmaid summons 
death; instead of singing her own swan-song herself, like 
the liaplcss Venetian. But the catastrophe of the play 
is accidental. It was Octavius, not Mariamne, whom 
Herod sought to slay, when he flung the dagger (of old 
the predicted cause of his wife’s death) unawares to 
quiver in her breast. The sea into which his despair, on 
finding what ho has done, casts him, receives, not an 
Othello unable to survive the discovery of his wife’s 
innocence, but the victim of adverse circumstances, who 
has no strength to bear up when the conflicting predic- 
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tions figainst ■which he has long striven fulfil themselves 
at last in his despite.^ 

Xor shall we find an Othello in tlic heroes of three 
lemhle plays, in each of which a wife guilty, or jux-- 
sumed 60 , suffers death at her husband’s hainls. As has 
often been remorkcil, Calderon’s vengeful husbaiuls know 
little of “Hate, born of Love, and blind as he;” for 
their blows arc pr<unpte<l by woundctl pride, rather tlkin 
by outraged affection; they are executioners of the sen¬ 
tence given in Honour's court, which dooms to die as 
often for appearances as for realities; they have each a 
far belter riglit than Othello had to style himself 

honourable murtlerer, if you like ; 
for nought I did in hate, but all in honour. ” 


'lake for an instance “'I'ho Painter of his own Dis¬ 
honour.” .Serapliina, the heroine of this play, is shot 
by her husband, the disguised artist, along with tlic man 
who, against lior will, carried her from her liome. Hej* 
own fatlier and the father of her iK-trayer are alike 
pnjsent, when the slayer steps forth from his hiding- 
place, and ad«lresses Ixitli them ami the prince who sent 
him to jiaiiit tlio conceale«l Wmty’s picture in these 
wonls : “ iJehtdd a picture, painted with blood by the 
painter of his own dislionour. I am Don Juan de Roca. 
\o all SCO your injuries lK*foro you. Kill me niul avenge 
them : you, Don Pedro, becamso the fair one whom you 
gave me, I return to j-ou a bleeding corpse ! You, Don 


* “Jealousy the Greatest MonsU-r” (the ploy in queetion) is no 
truer to IiUtory than other, so-called, historical dramas of Cahleron. 
‘ The dull, cold-blooded” Octavius is gallant in it beyond measure ; 
and tbe tierce Iduiaeaii, Herod, is tronsromicd iu it Ixjyond recogni¬ 
tion. 
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Luis, because licro lies your son, slain by my band; and 
you, Prince, because I have painted with such red enamel 
the portrait you besiwke from me.” No man takes up 
the challenge. All present feel that Juan has only done 
his duty as a Spaniard and a gentleman. “ Flee, and I 
will protect your flight,” says the Prince. “ No need 
for that,” say the two stem fathers; “ wo are obliged, 
not afTronted, by the justice done on our two unhappy 
c hildren.” Don Juan bows gravely to them and depaiis. 
He has no third pistol in reserve for his own breast. He 
liad loved Scraphina well, but not with the love with 
which Othello loved Desdemona. 

A narmtion in a drama by Tirso de Jlolina, suggested 
to Caldeion the catastrophe of “ A secret Vengeance for 
a secret Affront,”—a more terrible play than oven the 
one just mentioned. Its historical background is to bo 
found in Sebastian of Portugal’s unfortunate expedition 
to Africa. His bmvo subject, Don Lope do Almeida, 
quits his service to marry Lconor, and returns to it when 
his brief dream of married happiness is over,—doubtless 
to perish with his king. His bravery, approved at homo 
and abroad, enlists the sympathies of the spectators; 
and 3 'et they cannot refuse their pity to Leonor, who, 
married to Lope by proxy, on the false report of her 
Spanish lover’s death, quits Spain, her native coimtry, 
under her uncle’s charge, to meet the husband whom, 
as yet, she has never seen; and, while waiting for him 
beside a river, has an interview with a jewel merchant, 
who proves to bo her first love (not slain, only wounded), 
Luis do BenaWdes. Ho has sent her a diamond ring 
as a specimen of his wares; and she has recognised it 
as a love-token given by herself. But with a self-corn- 
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mund and power of dissimulation wliich early show th«* 
audience to what dangerous keeping Don Lope is about 
to intrust his honour, Luis and Leonor l>etr3iy themselves 
neither by word nor sign. The unele and the attendants 
think the^' hear a jewellei'’s artful recommendation of 
las wares, and a customer’s coiirteous refijs;d, when 
they are reiUly listening to tin; bitter n-proarhes of a 
di.«aj)pointed lover, and to his lady’s exculpations of 
herself. “Here,” says tlie merchant,is a rich clasp ; 
here is a diamond Cupid ; ami— 

“In heart, in which no stone 

False is found, liere with me Itring ; 

Likewise nmny a i>recious ring— 

Sec* memorials fair in one. 

But an einerahl* I deplon.-, 

Stolen from me on my rr)ad 
For its tint tlmt perfect sbowetl; — 

I the like slinll sec no more. 

By it shone a sapphire blue 
But the emerald they took 
Only, leaving me to look 
On that stone of a/iire hue : 

So I could not choose hut cry. 

Why, tlms cruel, take away 
Hope, yet leave with me to stay. 

By this token, jealousy t 
If, fair ludye, you approve, 

I will place l>cfore your eyes 
That leinie heart, those memories. 

That bright cla^i*, that nuliant Love.” 

Leonor liides, witli Spailait flnimcs.s, the anguish 

* Hop®. 

’Jealousy: tlio grccn*«yc<l monster wears a dilTercut colour in 
Spain. 
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caused hy this appeal. She cannot draw hack now, 
since she is already wedded to another. So she answers, 
with seeming indifference :— 

*• Even should your jewels be 
Fully equal to their praise, 

You upon the worst of days 
Here have come to show them me. 

I had plcjisure felt (how great 1 ) 

Mustering o’er their beauties’ sum, 

Had yo»i only earlier come ; 

As it is you come too late. 

■What would men ol me report, 

If, when I have given ray hand, 

Waiting till my husband land, 

Here I at such hour could sport,— 

Worse, my mind could wholly give 
To that heart of jewels rare, 

To that clasp, though iirm and fair. 

To that Love where flauielets live 1 
Take your diamond too, though one 
I in it must lose, I know. 

Which with faithful light will glow, 
llcauteous like the very sun. 

On my cold unwillingness 
Seek not now to ciud the blame ; 

Blame yourself, too late who came,— 

Hence flows all your ill success.” 

Don Lope’s boat is seen approaching; and while tho 
rest go out to receive liini, Leonor is left a moment alone 
with Luis. Ho has just time to upbraid her with her 
fickleness, and she to answer, “ Hud I not wept for thee 
as dead, never shouldst thou have styled me forgetful or 
changeable,” when tho husband, whom, in the bitterness 
of her soul, she now calls enemy, advances to greet her. 
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Lui-s lic-ars in the iliRseiiibling woi*Js of courtesy vlu' h 
the hri<lo addresses to Don Dope the achnowh-dj^uucnt of 
her unehanj'cd afTection for himself; and resolves to fol¬ 
low her int/> Portxj^'al, saying, after he has seen the 
coijjilo depart ; “ Hotter die of j)h‘;isure thaji of pain, he 
kille<l hy love than hy jealousy; and L<‘onor love I 
must, even at the cost of my life.” 

'J'he next act show.s him caiTying out this wrong de¬ 
sign. Don Lope notes a form Uio fre(pienlly hanging 
about his hou.se in Lisbon, ^Vo^so than that, he ami 
hi.s frieml Juan (a model of di.screet friendship) all but 
sur]>rise the cavalier inside I.ope’s liousc. Ilis excuse, 
when at last seen by the husband, is a very specious 
one; but there is a flurry about Leonor’s manner which 
WfiuM have l>een ab.sent had she known nothing of the 
stninger, who sjiid he ran in to avoitl an enemy’s pui-suit. 
llien, too, wlu'H King Seba.stian invites Loj)e to follow 
liim in his African expe<lition, it is the newly-wedded 
wife who (though with i>retended unwiUingne.s.s) con¬ 
sents to her husbaml’s <lej)arture,—the faithful Juan 
who urges him to slay. Under these circumshnices 
Don Lope appears to continue strangely blind, and 
his frieml thinks that he ought to open his eyes. Yet, 
before, undertaking so delicate an office, he feels his 
way by jmttuig to him an imaginary case. “ I have a 
friend,” he says, “ who Inis done a thing which i.s lead¬ 
ing men to ca.st reflections on his honmir. Ought I to 
tell him what they say about himi” Flon Lope com- 
pirdiends liis meaning, and replies—“ If you ask my 
advice, keep silence. Were I in such a case, and were 
the Ixrst friend I have to come and bdl mo I was dis- 
honourcil, I should slay him on the spot.” 
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Don Juan says no more; but the king ventures to 
give his trusty follower a hint, by regretting that lie 
must forego his help in the approaching campaign. 
They have met accidentally, when Sebastian exclaims— 

“ 'Tis thou, Don Lope ! Ah ! if I that swoijd I 
Of yours in Afric could but have, the lord 
Soon should I be of all the l^loorish pride. 

Lope. 

How should my sword hang idly by my side, 

To rust in peaceful sheath, for useless known, 

When you, n»y noble master, draw your owu ? 

I go, with you, to contpier or be slain: 

What could in Portugal my steps detain 
At such a time 7 

Tub Kixq. 

Are you not married 1 

Lope. 

True, 

My lord, but marriage-tics cannot undo 
My being myself: rather they bid me claim 
In right of double honour double fame. 

The King. 

How, being wed of late, 

Will your wife take this ? 

Lope. 

As an honour great. 

To you, for stich a high intent, 

A soldier in her husband to present; 

For, brave and manly-hearted, her worst woe 
Would be him severed from your side to know. 

So I, who fought for mine own fame before, 

Now fight for mine and then fnr hers yet more ; 

With such desires as these I well may leave 
My wife a while. 
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The King. 

For truth I all receive : 

But yet 1 ppoke l)ecaupe I thought such ghulncpp 
It were unjust so swift to turn to sji.lness ; 

An«l, gTx-at though this emprise on wliich we roam, 

You might, Don Lope, be worse missed at home." 

{Erit ictth hit atUmhiuit.) 

Don Lope stands tlmnderstruck. “ Is my aflront 
bec.uiie so public tliat it hiis come to tho oars of tlie 
king?” hi! tliink.s. “I will go with liim ; hut on my 
ivturn I will inllict such a chasti.seinent on the offonders 
as the whole worhl shall hear of.” Just at this jmint in 
Ins rellcetion.s, Don Juan is hcanl engaged in a combat 
with some adversaries ; who, however, tly from his vigor¬ 
ous blow.s. He enters ami explains: “I lind to light 
these men; for I overheard them talking of my old 
mi.sfortuiie. Vaiidy liavo I washeil iny honour in th<! 
blood of a cavalier who once gave me tho lie; I am 
always known, not as tho man who avenged the affront, 
hut as the roan who received it. Such is life,” ho adds, 
turning significantly to the friend whom ho evidently 
desires to warn by his own example. “ Often hn.s the 
vengeance spoken, Avhero tho offence would liave kept 
silence.” Don Lope remains alone, pondering these 
hist words, and reflecting— 

“ Should I then deal vengeful blow 
For the wrong which wounds me so, 

I but spread it far and wide,— 

Since, by vengeance, loud is cried 
What misfortune mutters low. 

Ixjt my courage fierce and fell 
’Vengo that hurt I now deplore ; 
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Yet deceived the crowd will tell, 

This is he the wrong who bore ; 

Not, ‘ 'Tis he w'ho paid it well.’ 

Thus should I luy hand to-day 
Bathe in blood, that blood would say, 

‘ Come, behold his injury 

Since my vengeance known mxist be, 

Where my wrong concealed might stay. 

Therefore not in public gaze 

Let me seek it (heavens!), but lurk, 

Hiding it in darksome maze ; 

Since, when wronged, the prudent work, 

Patient, crafty, by mute ways.” 

In the midst of these meditaiions appears their subject, 
Don Luis, lie is reading a note from Leonor ; in which 
she at last takes the decisive and fatal step of inviting 
him to a secret interview, in the country-house where 
.she is to live during her husband’s absence with the king. 
It is on the other side of the bay. The boatmen are all 
occupied, and Lxtis is vexed to think that the means of 
crossing may be wanting to him. A banpie is roiidy for 
Lope; and on ascertaining the Spaniard’s wish to go 
across, the Portuguese politely offers him a place in it. 
The infatuated Luis gladly accepts the service of the 
man whom he is preparing to wrong so deeply; and 
each expresses his satisfaction in an aside: 

Lope. 

“ You with me shall cross. (Aside.) 1 see 
Nigh my vengeance-hour at last. 

Ldis (aside). 

Who has in the world surpa-ssed 
Ever my felicity 1 
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Lope ( asulic ). 

He is ^ven to iny linntls, 

By those hands to die to-day. 

Luis (tvndt). 

Think ! tde hushan<l shows the wav 
Where the wife with welcome stands ! ■’ 

The boatman i.s a.skecl to wait a minute to give a nus- 
sage to Don Lope’s ser\’ant. “ You !ja«l bettor not got 
in w'illif>ut me,” he says. “ The roj)e wlhcli holds my 
boat is a bail one.” The two gentloim-n embark notwith- 
.sLinding, Dun Luis murmuring to himself— 

“ Thus himself he takes me where 
I liis honour may bediiri. 

Lope (usulr). 

1, in tliifl wise, ciirty him 
Where his life I need not Rpare." 

A minute later the boatman turns round and sec.s the 
boat drifting out into the sea,—a.s he fears, to the certain 
destruction of the two who have despised his warning. 

Then the scone change.^. We stand in tho evening 
light and watch Ltwnor awaiting her husband’s arrival; 
conscious of her guilty secret, yet lianlcning borsclf in 
her false security. Don Juan joins lier; and together 
they hear a cry for help on tho waters, at which Leonor 
starts, for it is that of a voice only too well known to 
her. Then through the gathering twilight a swimmer 
struggles to land; and wet, but still holding a dagger, 
Don I»pe stands before his wife. Tho water has washed 
tlio blood from liis weapon; so there is no outward 
witness to contradict him as ho details the misfortune 
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wliich Ims befallen him. His boat has been upset and 
his companion drowned. “ A Csistilian gentleman, ’ so ho 
says, “ wliom I strove in vain to save, named—unless 
my memory play me false,—Don Luis do Benavides.” 
At the news of his death Leonor swoons; Lope has her 
carried into the house, remarking to his friend that it 
was no wonder that the thought of her husband s im¬ 
minent peril ha<l made her fault. Then follows a soli¬ 
loquy, in which he prepares to stab his wife for her 
jmrposed crime, as he has already stabbed her intended 
accomplice ; and to call in hi'o to hide his second act of 
vengeance, as the water had hid his first. 

“ For my intents 
I can safely trust alone 
To the ever-.silent shown 
Care of the Four Elements. 

One half of my vengeance dire, 

Tliere I air and water gave; 

Here the other half shall have 
Of my griefs the earth and fire.” 

He is ns good ns his word. The king, with tho Duko 
of Braganza, and his train, arc draiving near tho spot 
whence they aro to embark for Africa; when a terrible 
spectacle disturbs their enjojTnent of the night’s calm 
lieauty, and tho monarch’s tender and hopeful farewells 
to tho beloved country which he is never to see again. 
Don Lope’s mansion is in flames; into wliich they, 
with difficulty, detain his friend, Juan, from precipitat¬ 
ing himself. His sacrifice is, however, not needed. 
Tho master of tho house extricates himself alive from its 
burning ruins, carrying his wife in his arms: only she, 
alas! is dead, having perished in the stifling smoke,—as 
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})f*r (lisconpolato husband amid pano^j-rics on In-r 

virtues, and tears and sobs at his own irreparable lo.^. 
'J'liat loss, however, as he tells the king, has one com¬ 
pensation :— 

“Tliis sad horror, hap most fearful. 

Vet one consolation leaves nie. 

And ’tis that I now can serve voxr ; 

For since thus ill fate h.as freed me, 

1 can not he * iniJised at honu.' 

I will go with you, a seeker 
Whereto end iiiy life, if haply 
Griefs like mine can e’er be endeiL” 

Scmi-orienUil in tone a.s is this tmgo<ly, and lion'ible 
with its ever-hrooding mystery of suspicion—sharply ns 
in it the poniard, dipped in tlie “ waters of ji-alousy,” 
cuts asunder the most sacred of human ties, it yet, per- 
liaj)S, deserves the j)referenco which Archbishop Trench 
has expressc<l for it over the “ Idiysician of his own 
Honour,”—the most famous jdny of Calderon of tho 
class to which it belongs. The deiith we have witnessed, 
ghastly as it is, yet at least cannot be udled—like the 
catastrophe of “ The Physician ”—the execution of the 
guiltless. Fit justice is meted to tho accomplice, and 
the executioner’s own hands are clean. The wife whom 
ho slays was moreover his first, os we feel she will iiave 
Ix'cn his latest, love. 

In all these particulars **Tho Physician of his own 
Honour” differs from “Tho Secret Affront.” Its licro, 
Don Gutierro de Solis, was betrotlicd to the lady Lconor; 
but an unmerited asi>crsion on her fair fame causes him 
to reject her, and to wed another. His love for ^fencia 
is therefore of recent date. His rival, Prince Henry of 
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Tnistamar, quits Seville betimes ; hut, liad he. stayed 
there, the indications afFonled scarcely lead us to think 
that GutieiTO would have ventured to strike his sov¬ 
ereign’s brother. Lastly, and most important, Dona 
ftfoncia, is innocent tliroughout. She can appeal to the 
prince himself to vouch for the fact that liis devoted 
courtship ever found her cold. Xot that slie did not 
love him ; but she loved hono\ir more. Her dignifie<l 
answer to his reproaches on her marriage does not even 
acknowledge so much jvs this; and from that answer she 
does i¥)t swerve, even in the perilous intei^’iow which 
Henry afterwards steals with her in her ganlcn, in which 
ho is so nearly surprised by her husband. But to that 
husband Meiicia docs not dare to tell the truth; and 
appearances go on becoming more and more fatally 
against her. The prince has dropped a dagger in tho 
gaixlen, and Gutierro lias found it. On another evening 
IMoncia’s Imsbainl steals up to her as she sleeps in a 
summer-liousc. 8lio mistakes him in tho gloom for her 
unwelcome lover, and addresses to him tho words which 
might have destroyed tho peace of a less sensitive mind : 
“ Your Highness docs ^vrong to imperil mo a second 
time. Do yoit ihink I can init out the. light every even¬ 
ing and get you forth in safety^ as I did at your last 
visit." Worse is yet to come. Gutierro carries tho 
dagger and his complaint to tho king—Pedro tho Cruel, 
os wo style him; tho Justiccr, as a favourable section of 
his own subjects termed him. The king reproves his 
brother sharply within hearing of Gutierro, whom ho has 
bidden to listen unseen to their interview. The effect 
of his reproaches, as far as ho is liimself concerned, is 
Henry’s departure from Seville,—the commencement of 
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that quarrel, which was only ended by the deadly blow 
from a brother’s hand, which laid Tedro low beneath the 
walls of MontieL ^ But, for the luckless Mencia, their con¬ 
sequences are yet more tragic; since Henry’s defence of 
his owTi conduct soxinds in her husband’s cars like an 
avowal of her guilt. Last, and worst, Gutierre surprises 
his wife in the act of writing to the prince, imploring 
him not to leave Seville; yet her purpose in doing this 
is merely to avoid the compromising report.s conceniing 
the occasion of his absence, which she knows wo\ild Iw 
quickly spread. 

Mcncia, then. Is a-s pure in conduct, if not so pure in 
heart, and far from being a-s guileless, as De.sdemona ; b\it 
the apparent proof of her guilt i.s strong us wu.s that 
which de.stroyed 

“ The gentle lady wedded to the Moor ; 

and, bearing in mind that to Gutierre hoiioiu- is more 
than life, more even than love,—a thing that, like the 
ennino of the fable, cannot seo one stain on its ixrfect 
white and live,—-who cun wonder that ho t4»kea up the 
jien (dropped by his fainting wife when he snatched tlu- 
letter from her) and WTites her sentence with it thus : 
“ I»ve adores, but honour abliors tlico : the one slays, 
the other gives thee warning. Thou hast yet two hours 
to live; thou art a Christian—save thy soul—thy life is 
pa-st saving.” 

Few more tragic situations can bo iinagine<l tlmii that 
of Mencia after she has read this scroll of doom j when 
the silence of the house in which no servant answers her 

1 See "Tlie Death of Don Pc«lro” and “Tlic Proclamation of King 
Henry" in Lockhnrt'a ‘Spanish Ballads.’ 
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call, and the locked door of her o^v^l apartment with its 
grated windows looking out on a high-walled garden, 
convince her that from its decree no appeal is open to 
her. Ilonible, too, beyond most dramatic horrors, is the 
succeeding scene, when (on the expiration of the two 
hours’ ivspito) Gutierre entci'S the outer room, leading a 
suigeon with bandaged eyes, whom lie has compelled at 
the dagg<*r’s point to do his bidding : while, in the inner 
chamber, tapers burn by a death-bed, on which lies the 
veiled form of ;^^encia, witli a crucifix by her side. The 
siugeon goes in, as he is bid, to open her veins ; while 
Gutierre hoai-sely murmurs, “I am about to cm-e my sick 
honour by a bleeding : many cures cost blood.” “ I die 
innocent: may lieaven never demand my blood of thee,”* 
sounds in stifled accents from the inner gloom, and then 
there is silence. 

Now in the street outside patrols, with n single 
attendant. King Pedro—stolen forth, like Ilaroun Al- 
raschid, to learn what his people are doing and saying 
about his rupture with his brother. His presence saves 
the surgeon’s life; whom Gutierre meant to poniartl to 
jirevent his stmngo tale from coming abroad, but whom 
ho leaves in the street, hlindfolded as ho is, at the 
sight of a witness. The man tells his story to the king, 
adding that he shall know the house again despite of its 
master’s precaution; for he took care, as ho left it, to 
smear his bloody hand over the door. In the cold grey 
light of dawn Pedro betakes himself to the street where 
Gutierre’s town-house is ; and, rather with grief than sur¬ 
prise, beholds the red token on its portal. At this mo¬ 
ment comes by, on her way to early mass, Leonor, the 

J So wo loam from the surgeon’s recital to the king. 
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rejected of Gutierro; wlioso cries for justice agninst Ikt 
defanier have been heard by the king. He sees liis ^-ay 
b> right her, jiow that heaven has so signally smitten her 
adversixr}', and bids her wait a moment by his side. It 
is not long before, with cries of despair, Gutierre issues 
from his liouse, bewailing the ucciihnt (a bandage dis- 
j)laced after a bleeding) which has deprived him of the 
best of wives. Through the widc-opene<l door, in a <listant 
rcce.s.s, is seen, lying white and motionless, the fair woman 
who boitj herself, on the whole, so well in the hard combat 
between love and duty; ami wliom, en; love couhl van¬ 
quish, the rudelydlung truncheon has recalleil from the 
weary lists. King I*edro gives one sUirt of horror, then 
bids them liide the ghastly sj>ectaole, and pr<‘j)areK to <lo 
justice alike U> the living and the dea«l. “ You are now 
free to es])ou.se L<'f>nor,” he says to Gutierre; “ her char¬ 
acter has been abuiulantly cleared : marry her at once.” 

“ Gutierre. Let me weep a little longer : scarcely saved fnan 
the storm, wouM you have me temjtt the sea once more. 

King Pedro. 1 coTnmaiid it. 

Gu. A won! with j'our ilaji-.Hy in privjkto. What if I 
should again find your brother disguise<l in my house I 

King P. Give no credence to suspicions. 

6 '«. How if I once more discov'cr Prince Henry’s dagger in 
my chamber ? 

King P. Stfr\’ants may be to blame for that. 

Gu. How if he hovers round my house both by night and 
by flay 1 

King P. Then complain to me. 

Gu. How if I do so, and overhear something still worse ? 

King P. What matter if, os all own, her honour be a wall 
none can shake ? 

Gu. But what can 1 do if I intercept a letter begging of 
the prince to stay ? 
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Kifiy P. There is a remedy for everything. 

Gii. Can there be one for this ? 

King P. Certainly. 

On. And ■\vhat ? 

King P. Why, your own. 

Gu. And that is? 

King P. To bleed her. 

(rii. What say yon ? 

King P. Go; have your door washed. There is a blood¬ 
ied print upon it. 

Gu. Men in office, my lord, set over their portals shields 
emVdazoned with their arms. My profession is honour ; and 
.so I have set upon my door my bloodj’ hand, for honour can 
never be washed clean again except by blood. 

King P. Then give that hand to Leonor. I know she de¬ 
serves it. 

Gu. I give it. But observe, Leonor, it is dyed with blood. 

Leo. I neither marvel nor tremble at the sight, 

Gu. Take notice that I have acted once as physician to 
my honour, and am not likely to forget the art 

Leo. Cure me in the same way,—should I need it.” 

So ends a play well suited in its merciless severity to 
the days in wliich its scene is laid; interesting by its 
well-drawn picture of a famous king of Castile, by the 
skill M’ith which the meshes of an inextricable ruin are 
woven around the hapless !Mencia, and by the quick re¬ 
tribution dealt out, alike for her ^vrongs and for an¬ 
other’s, to her destroyer ; but piteous beyond measure, 
and almost beyond endurance, in its delineation of the 
cruel result of Prince Henry’s unpunished woomg—the 
stealthy stop, the midnight stab, the shedding of tliat 
innocent blood, which was long seen by the popular 
imagination uneffaced and uneffaceable on the portal of 
the great house of Solis in Seville. 
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HIS “ AT.CALDE OF ZALAHEA” AND MOORISH TRAOEDIES. 

Lope de Yega’m dramn-s of humblo lifo (only u few t>f 
wliicli have been i)reserved to us) liavo been litthi imi¬ 
tated by CaMcron. His “ Luis I’erez, the (Jalician," is 
a bold robber of some bii-tli and breeding ; ami the only 
time when he deliberately elects to tnM<l in th<' stops of 
his great predecessor among the lowd>orn and uncourtly 
is in his ” ^fayor of Zidamoji”—a striking dnimatic ver¬ 
sion of an occurrence said to have lK*en real, ^londo, 
the hero of dc Vega’s “ Wi«o Man at Home,” ^ is thought 
to have given Calderon hints for the diameter of his 
jieasant ju<lge ; and that character is well dmwn ami 
natural, luarkeil by many curious ami individual tmits. 
Lope de Figueroa, the bravo commander of the Flanders 
regiment, rjunrlered in the ricli yeoman, Peter Crespo’s, 
house, on the march to Llslxin, is equally distinctly 
painted—with his quick and choleric temper, his soldier’s 
oaths, and his real generosity of disposition. How well 
this biiof dialogue sets the tw'o men before us I Crespo, 
who has secluded his beautiful and discreet daughter 
Isabel from the prj’ing gaze of the soldiers, has been un- 

* “ Ei Cuerdo ea su Casa.” 
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noycd to find her privacy invaded by a young captain, 
Don Alvaro. Don Lope, luckily for all parties, has 
arrived in time to prevent a fight, has prudently ordered 
liis intrusive officer to seek other quarters, and has lodged 
liimself in Crespo’s house.^ 

“ Crespo. I really ought to thank j’ou heartily for coining 
just as you did, sir, else I’d done for myself. 

Lope. How so ) 

Cres. I should have killed this popinjay. 

Lope. Wliat, sir, a captain in his Majesty’s service ? 

Crw. Ay, a general, if he insulted me. 

Ltrpe. I tell you, whoever lays his little finger on the hum¬ 
blest private in the regiment, I’ll hang him. 

Cres. And I tell you, whoever points his little finger at 
my honour. I’ll cut him down before hanging. 

Lope. Know you not you are bound by your allegiance to 
submit 7 

Cres. To all cost of property, yes; but of honour, no, no, 
no! My goods and chattels—ay, and my life—ore the king’s, 
but iny honour is my own soul’s, and that is—God Al¬ 
mighty’s. 

Lope. ’Fore God, there’s some truth in what you say. 

Cres. ’Fore God, there ought to be, for I’ve been some 
years saying it.”—(F.) 

The independent peasant and the kind-hearted if testy 
Don Lope get on well together. Isabel and her cousin 
Ines are summoned from their seclusion to do honour to 
the bmvo old soldier, as ho sups under their vine by the 
fountain in their garden. And when the voice of the 
wicked captain’s screnaders ^ outside disturbs tbeir tran- 

* Mr Fitzgerald’s vigorous prose suits the homely dialogue, which 
is of course in verse in the Spanish. 

2 The song they sing (agreeably to Calderon’s plan of quoting 
favourite songs in his play.s) is this pretty one of Gongora’s 
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qiiillity, it is Lope who secs that his kind ho.^t and his 
son take no harm frcjm the fray into which theii- natural 
indi^iation carries them, and wlxo sternly commaiuls 
their disturlx-T to march his men forthwith ont of 
Zalarnea. 

Then, leaving liis worthy entertainer safe, as lie 
tliink.s, Don Lope prepares to precede the king to Ids- 
hon; little thinking of the terrible shame and grief 
which are about to fall on the house which has rc*ceivod 
him so ho.spitably. "With liim goes Juan, Crespo's 
son, anxious to begin a career of arms under such good 
auspice.s. The father’s homely wisilom a.s he bles.ses his 
son’s departure lias been often commended. It has a 
Shakespearean ring. 

'•fWfsjio. Ily Gfxl's grace, boy, thou com'ot of honourable, 
if of humble, stock. Bear both in mind, so as neither to be 


** Laa floroA del rttmem. 

NiuA l.sabcl; 

Iloy non florcA ajmk'9. 

Y luAQAna Aeran tuiel; 

thus channin^Iy (if fliffuscly) parapliraided in Mr Fitzgerahrs ver- 
sioa:— 

1 . 

** All for the red spritiK rote. 

Down in the i^srUen growing, 

Fading os rast sa it blows, 

Who shall arrest iU going? 

Peep from thy window and tell. 

Fairest of dowers, IsabeL 

Wither It would, but tho bee 
Over the blossom hovers. 

And the sweet life ere it dee 
With os sweet art recovers. 

Sweetest at night in his cell. 

Fairest of dowers^ Isabel." 
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<launted from trying to ri;?e, nor puffed up so as to be sure 
to fall. IIow many have done away the memory of a defect 
byji'.'irrying themselves modestly; while others, again, have 
gotten a blemish only by being too j>roud of being bom 
without one. There is a just humility that will maintain 
thine own dignity, and yet make thee insensible to many a 
rub that galls the proud spirit. Be courteous in thy man¬ 
ner, and liberal of thy purse, for ’tis the hand to the bonnet 
and in the pocket that make friends in this world ; of whom 
to gain a good one all the gold the sun breeds in India, or 
the universal sea sucks down, were a cheap purchase. Speak 
no evil of women. I tell thee, the meanest of them deserves 
our respect, for of women do we not all come f . . . My 

son, God bless thee ! There !—and now go, for 1 am begin¬ 
ning to play the woman.”—(F.) 

4 

Such is the man, displayed to us in the two first Acts, 
in all his abundance of plain, practical common-sense, 
upon whom, when the third Act of the play begins, the 
most horrible of undeserved misfortunes has fallen. 
Upon him has come that calamity which Virginius only 
feared; and, bound to a tree by the satellites of the mis¬ 
creant who violently tore his daughter from him, lie has 
had no opportunity of using his knife even to give her 
such deadly succour as the Eoman father bestowed upon 
his child. "Wlten, half mad wth shame and sorrow, the 
nnhappy Isabel rushes through the wood in tlio early 
morning light, to fall, with wet cheeks and dishevelled 
hair, at the feet of her father (whose pride she was but 
the day before), imploring liim for death, the boon, if 
given, would still come too late. It is tlius that Calderon 
depicts her anguish, while as yet she has no other witness 
than the dewdrops and the dawn, from which she shrinks 
ns “ a thing reproved : ”— 
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Isabel. 

“ Never dawn upon these eyeli<ls * 

Light of day so fair that glitters, 

Lest thy name with sliaincd abhorrence 
Of my very self should till me ! 

And, oh thou, of all the star-host 
Flying spring-tide,* swift as brilliant. 

Give, oh ! give not to the dawning 
Place to tread thy plain’s blue stillness, 
Blotting out thy vision )>eaceful 
By her smiles through tears that quiver I 
Or, if come she must, then let her 
Come all tearful, smiles forbidden. 

Do thou longer, greate.st planet. 

In the sea’s cold foam-bed linger ! 

Let the night her tremulou.s empire 
For this once extend, nor swiftly 
Fly, as is her wont ; so causing 
Men who see thy godhead listen 
To my pniyerw, to sjiy thine actions 
Freewill guides, fate does not fix them. 
Wherefore shoiildst thou wish to ri.so 
To behold in my sad hi-'tory 
Sin the most enormous found, 

Cruelty of all most wicke«l, 

Which, heaven wills, with cry for vengeance 
Should in man’s account he written 7 
But, alas ! alas ! thou secmest 
Harsh of rule, too, nor dost lisU'n 
To my prayers ; for I no sooner 
Begged thee tu delay, tliun glimiiier-s 
Thy great torch, in awful beauty, 
h'roni the inountain-topa uplifteil. 

Now it fronts me fulL Ah me, 

With so many pains to sting me ; 


* Asaon.ints, i, e. 


* The momtiig-atar. 
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By such evil fortune hunted, 

So much aiiLrui-'lj, hast thou risen, 

Too, in wrath against mine honovir i 
Whither cun I go ? ah ! whither i" 

But when she has found her father, unbound liim, 
nml hidden him slay her, Crc.spo tenderly raises lier 
from llio ground ; and, -with words of i>ious submission, 
leads her hack to her home. On their way they meet 
the notary of tho town. lie has news for them. Crespo 
has just been elected Maj'or of Zalamea, and is w’anted 
immediately; ns a captain of the king’s troops — who 
jiassed through tho day before—lias been carried back 
into tho town severely wounded by an unknown hand. 
Xot an unknown one to his hearers; for tho unhappy 
girl has just told her father how, by a strange accident, 
her hi-other appeared on tho scene too late to save, but 
not too late to avenge, her. 

Cresi>o hastens to assume his office, and, wand in 
hand, proceeds to arrest the captain; who (his w'ound 
proving, after all, but a slight one) is deeply mortified to 
find that what ho considers a venial indiscretion has ex¬ 
posed a nobleman like himself to such an insult at 
peasant hands, irowever, tho courtrmartial to which he 
appeals will, ho feels persuaded, promptly set all to rights; 
and, so assured, ho rudely rejects the father’s touching 
request to take all he has and restore his daughter’s 
honour by marrying her. Fortunately for tho ill-fated 
Isabel, Don Alvaro’s pride leaves her to seek tho far 
safer asylum of a convent. Crespo condescends to tears 
and to the most abject entreaties; but, on being brutally 
repulsed, rises to his feet, confronts the wong-doer “ in 
his rights as a man,” and orders him straight to prison. 
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“ Captain. To prison ! Vou can’t «lu it! 

Crespo. We'll see. 

Cnpf. Am I u bond-Jide ofiicer or not ? 

Cres. Ami aiii I a straw magistrate or not ? Away with 
hill). 

Capt. The king shall hear of thU. 

Cres. He shall—<louht it not—perhaps to-day, and .'‘hall 
judge between ns, By-the-by, you had best deliver up your 
bwonl before you go. 

Capt. My sword 1 

CV«. Under arrest, you know. 

Capt. Well, take it with due respect then. 

Cre*. Oh ye.*!, and you too. Hark ye {to the conMahUs), 
carry the captain with due respect to prison, and theix*, with 
due respect, clap on him a chain and handcutfs; and not 
only him, but all that were with him (all witli due respect), 
lesjicctfully taking care they comnnmicate not together. 
For I mean, with all due re.spect, to examine them on the 
bu.sincss, and if I get sulheient evidence, with the most in¬ 
finite resjiect of all, I’ll wring you by the neck till you'n- 
dead, by Go<l ! 

Capt. Set a beggar on horseback ! '* {They lead htin off.) 

-it'.) 

The soldier who brought Don Alvaro back to Zalanu'4i, 
seeing hi.s jieril, rushes off with the news to Don Lope : 
wlio returns at full speed to deliver an oflicer of his 
from such an unseemly scrape. Who the mayor is of 
whom he lias so much to complain, he tells Crespo at 
tlieir first encounter that he does not know, atldiiig— 

*'But, by the Ixird, I’ll thrash him within an inch of hi.4 
life. 

Cresjin. You will ? 

JJon L. Will I ? 

Cres. But will he stand your thrashing ? 

Don L. Stand it, or not, he shall have it. 


P.c.—IX. 
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Cres. Besides, nuglit your caijUnn happen to deserve wliat 
he met with ? 

Don L. And, if he did, I am his judge, not a trumpery 
mayor. 

Cres. This mayor is an odd sort of customer to deal with, 

I assure you. 

Don L. Some obstinate clodpole, I suppose ? 

Cres. So obstinate, that if he made up his mind to hang 
your captain, he’ll do it. 

Don L. Will he? I’ll see to that. And if you wish to 
see, too, only tell me where I can find him. 

Cres. Oh, close here. 

Don L. You know him ? 

Gres. Very well, I believe. 

Don L. And who is he ? 

Cres. Peter Crespo.”—(F.) 

Each is obstinate. Crespo names the depositions 
which fully establish the captain’s gtiilt. Lope insists 
on the prisoner being given up to him; and brings the 
conversation to an end by oitlering his regiment into tho 
market - place to force open the prison if necessary. 
Crespo follows him, whispering, “ I will do what has to 
be done first.” 

Tho scene in the square is a tumultuous one. An 
attaek seems imminent, to meet which a vigorous defence 
is preparing; when shouts in tho distance announce tho 
approach of King Philip the Second, about to march 
through Zalamea on his way to be crowned at Lisbon. 
]5oth parties refer their dispute to him. He stops, 
hears both sides, reads tho depositions, and then says to 
Crespo— 

“The chargers substantiated, but you have no authority 
tu execute the sentence. You must give up the prisoner. 
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Crespo. I cun hardly do that, niy lord, because, as in this 
little town tliere is only one tribunal, it executes its own 
sentences, and this sentence is executed already.” 

And thereupon tho prison-gates open, and the criminal 

is seen, seate<l, but dead, the fatal ganY)te round his 
neck. 

“ King. And you have dared to do this 1 

Crespo. Your majesty said the sentence was jtist, and what 
is well said cannot be ill <lone. 

King. At least you might have belKudcHl him as an ofticer 
and a gentleman. 

Cres. Please y.mr majesty, the Hidalgos lienMbout lead 

such good lives that our executioner is out of i»rnclice in 
beheading. 

King. Don Lope, the thing is done, and the death right¬ 
eously inlliclfd ; that being so, an error in a matter of detail 
IS a trifle. r.*t no soldier stay behirul ; march them otf at 
once, for we must reach Portugal without delay. {To Crcsito.) 

I upjHjjnt you Mayor of Zalamca for life.”—(F.) 

Tlie Buporiority of tho jieasant to tlio gentleman in 
tliis play is a tiling tlie possibility of which we Bhould 
liave scarcely expecU-d to fin.l so fmnkly acknowledged, 
oven in a solitary instance, by its courtly author. Tho 
strong sens© which ho hero evinces of tho sanctity of tho 
liunihlest home, and tho depth of his sympathy with tho 
lioncst jiriilo and lioly sorrows of tho lowly, liavo brouglit 
their own rich reward with them, in tho heighUuied 
power of conceiving and depicting clmmcter which 
makes “Tlie Afayor of Zalamca" pre-eminent among tlio 
dramas of Calderon—inspiring a strong regret that ho 
sought similar sources of i>oetic interest so seldom, and 
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that amid scores of featureless Don Diegos and Don 
Juans he has given to \is hut one honest Pedro Crespo. 

The. catastroplie of this tragedy resembles that of a 
still more painful one by the same author, “Three Judg¬ 
ments at a Blow,” in which to save the life of a youth, 
condemnctl to die for striking his supposed father, Don 
ftfendo (Prime Minister to Peter the Fourth of Amgon), 
his real parent, interposes his authority in vain: while 
Blanche, his nominal mother, vainly unveils to the re¬ 
lentless monarch the sister’s shame which her well-meant 
decejition has hidilen for so many years. Before their 
eyes and those of Don Lope de Urrea, Blanche’s hus¬ 
band, the criminal is suddenly revealed ; already executed, 
and holding in his stilToning hand the king’s sentence on 
his crime, and not on it only, but on Mendo’s early sin 
and Blanche’s falsehood, expressed in these woixls;— 

“ He that reviles and strikes whom lie believes 
His father, let him die for’t; and let those 
Who have disgraced a noble name, or joined 
An ill imposture, see his doom, and show 
Three judgments summed up in a single blow.”—(F.) 

But hero justice wears sterner and loss attractive 
features than in the “Mayor of Zalamea.” Strange to 
say, Peter of Aragon proves inferior to the dreaded despot 
alike of history and the drama, Philip the Second; and 
the merciless severity of the former contrasts unfavour¬ 
ably with the latter’s ready perception that his rustic 
magistrate’s bold deed proceeded after all from a just 
view of the majesty of law, and with his promptness in 
setting the seal of his royal approval on Crespo’s resolute 
assertion of the equality of all classes before that august 
tribunal. 
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Pon Lope do Figtieroa (whose militarj* bluster on 
iK.'luilf of liis disreputable subaltern docs not prevent his 
seeing the justice of his execution, or parting on good 
bnns with his worthy friend, the mayor) reappeal's, 
thouglx in a less prominent capacity, in another <leeply 
inU-resting ti-.igedj*—“Love after Death.” It is founded 
on a toucliing talc toM by llita in hi.s “ Guerras de Gran¬ 
ada,” wlio says that he leanuul it from the lips of Tuzani, 
tlie principal actor in it. Its scene is laid during tlie 
revolt of the Moriscoes in tlie reign of I’hilip the Second ; 
an«l its only anachronism is the intentional one of speak¬ 
ing of the battle of Lepanto as past when that revolt 
broke out, in or<ler*to increase the fani<* of the great man 
on whom tlevolved the j)ainful duty of snjtpressing it,— 
Don J«jhn of Austria. As in “The Mayor of /^alaima,” 
we liave seen Calderon rise sujjcrior to all tin- j>reju<lices 
of rank, so we shall see him, even yet more coinmendably, 
ri.so in “Love after Death” above those of his nation 
and religion, and l>c8peak our sympathies wholly for the 
defeated side. “With a generosity surpassing that of 
Shakesp«*Jiro towards th«* despised Jewish mce, ho con¬ 
templates the long agony of an expiring nation without 
exultation, though for centuries the foes of his own 
j>eo]»le; and hw pity for its sorrowful downfall from its 
higli estate makes him forget the wrongs of Christian 
r;aptives and the profanation of Christian churches. The 
long yciirs during which tho crescent cast its iMilefiil in- 
fluenco over S]kiui vanish from liis eyes, as they fill with 
tears wliile gazing on its blood-rod setting. 

'idle play Ix-gins with a lively picture of that state of 
affairs in Granada which led to the revolt of tho ^foris- 
coes. It show's us their nobles smarting under tlio distrust 
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of their sovereign and the disdain of the old Christian 
grandees,—and the humhler class irritated beyond endur¬ 
ance by Philip the Second’s unwise decrees. “The dying 
ouihers of that great fne which of old bunied through¬ 
out Sj)aiu ” are stined up into a flame by the ro 3 ’al ordin¬ 
ance which prohibits to the ^loriscoes the use of the 
dress and langtiage of their forefathers, and the observ¬ 
ance of their national festivals. There is a keen debate 
over the new law at the coimcil-board of Granada; and 
Malec (an aged noble, descended from the Moorish 
kings) advises tliat, instead of its being hastily and 
hai-shly enforced, the Aforiscoes sho\dd bo gradually and 
gently wi^anod from their ancient customs. Mendoza, 
a haughty Castilian, not only opposes this wise counsel, 
but buints its giver; and, os the altercation waxes hot, 
strikes the old man, as the proud Count of Lozano 
struck the aged father of the Cid. Hut Malec has no 
bnivo son to avenge his wrong—he has only one daugh¬ 
ter, Clani, called the pha-nix for her peerless beauty. It 
is thought by some of their colleagues that the deadly 
aflVont (on account of which Mendoza had been sent to 
prison) would bo best repaired by his becoming the son-in- 
law of tlm man whom he has insulted. Clara, although 
loving, and beloved by, Alvaro Tuzani, consents to bo 
made the victim of this reparation. It will cost her her 
life, she saj's j but as, not being a man, she has unhappily 
no such means of defending her parent’s honour ns the 
Cid had, she is ready to break her heart in its defence! 
So she says to her father— 

“ Less the loss, since here defaced 
Lies, my lord, thy name, that I 
Should my life live UTetchedly, 
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Tlian tliat thou should^t live disgraced. 

Co»ild 1 but thy son have been, 

Wrath had called me forth to-day. 

Well to die, or well to slay ; 

As thy daughter, then, I mean 
With such help jvs in me lies 
Now to aid thee in thy strife,— 

Give thy foe my hand sia wife, 

And show all men how 1 prize 
Thy dear honour ; since, defying 
Men, I could not ’venge thee killing, 

I at least am found here willing 
To revenge thee now by dying." 

Happily for herself, hnt unhappily for llie Moriscoos 
and for Spain, Clani's self-sacrifice is not rcM|uired. Men¬ 
doza proudly rejects the jirojm.sed terms r»f peace ; and 
niortidly affronts tho nobles of Gmnada by giving them 
to nnd»;rstand that not even n descendant of tlndr king.s 
can ho a fit inabdi for one in whoso veins flows the blue 
blood of Castile. His j)assion for Isabel, Tuzaiii’s sister, 
has much to do with Mendoza’s refusal of Clam ; hut all 
ho]>u of success in Unit secret suit vanishes in the ]ux>- 
found resentiuoiit callu<l fortli by this crowning insult. 

The second Act of the drama ojieiis on the revolt of 
the Moriscocs. Tliree years arc siippo.sed to have elapsed 
since the close of the first Act. The outbreak (cautiously 
delaywl till all j^repsirations were completeil) lias taken 
place, the streets of Granada have flowed with blood ; 
and the Aforiscoes have garrisoned three strong hill- 
to^vn8, and ho|>c to hold them till succours reach them 
from Africa, and till their brethren in Kstromadura and 
Valencia can rise to join them. The Morisco queen, 
Tsal>cl Tuzaui (a Cliristian still at heart), finds it hard to 
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foi-get her former lover, ^feiuloza. Her brother, Alvaro, 
is at last about to celebrate his nuptials with Clara; who 
refused to wed liim until the stain cast on her father’s 
honour had been washed oft' by blood. Awaiting their 
tM>ming in a lovely mountain-valley of tho iVlpuxarras, 
the king sees his wife look sad, and bids tho musicians 
divert her melancholy ; thus addressing her ;— 

“ Oil soft grass that trees embower, 

Trees that rise our rocks to crown,— 

Where sweet spring in state set down 
Summons round her every flower, 

That her commonwealth in session 
Each bright colour may disclose 
And salute ns queen the rose 
Over Flora’s rich possession,— 

Seat thyself, fair spouse ! Ye singers, 

See if music can prevail 
To chase from her sorrow pale, 

And to dry the tear that lingers. 

• ♦ • • • 

Sing, and from her beauty borrow 
Your high theme. Sing ; well agree 
(Old allies in harmony!) 

Music’s sweetness and deep sorrow. 

Song. 

Ah ! my joys, your lips lock fast! 

Whose ye are ye need not tell. 

Ye are known for mine too well 
By the short time that ye last.” 

Tlieso sounds fall with but ill augury on tho ears of 
Clara and Alvaro, who now enter. Their wedding is, 
however, at once celebrated with all show of happiness, 
according to the Moorish custom, by tlie simple bestowal 
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and accoptance of the bridegroom’s gifts. Tlieso arc the 
rich jewels which are shortly to cost tlio ill-fated bii<le 
her life, and wliicli are afterwards to give the clue by 
wliieh her murderer is traced. iJvit for the moment tlie 
brilliant gems s]>arkle cheerfully in tlie sunshine, wliile 
tlie enraptured Alvaro liij's them at his beloved one’s 
feet, saying— 

“ Gifts to tliee, fair paragon, 

Lose their worth, <lefeclive showing ; 

Dianioiitlfl on the sun bestowing, 

I its due but give the miii. 

Cupid here, with arrow lleet 
Armecl, from me receive ; so learning, 
b'en when diainunci, Cupid’s yearning 
To i»ro3trate him ut thy feet. 

On this string in pearly whiteness 
Glisten tears for lliine adorning. 

Fallen from tlie eyes of Morning, 

Seeing Ihcc outshine her brighlneas. 

Kmenihla this fair eagle moulding 
^luke my hoi>e’s fresh colour known ; 

For an eagle’s eye alone 
Can endure my sun beholding. 

Here, thy turban to liold bust. 

Take this nihy clasp ; for I , 

May my girdle now untie 
In my fortune’s port at last” 

Ah if in sa<l irony on tliciic; liopeful words, the distant 
sound of u drum interrupts the congratulations of the 
friends, and comes to sejiamto llie newly-wedded pair. 
Tlio enemy’s stiuadroiis ore seen in the plain far below, 
led by the future hero of Lepanto, Don John of Austria, 
and the Aforisco king has to take order for tlie defence. 
Undertaking the cliarge of one strong fort himself, ho 
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Lids Alvaro haston to another,—Gavia; while it Ls 
thought Lest for Clara to return for a while wth her 
father to the third, Galera, of which he has the com¬ 
mand. Though striving to hope for a happy meeting 
in the hour of victory, the luckless bride and bridegroom 
part with the words that greeted their arrival:— 

Clara. 

“ Ah! my joys your lips lock fa.st! 

Whose ye are ye need not tell. 

Alvaro. 

Ye are kno^vn for mine too well 

By the short time that yo last 

Clara. 

Joys I grasped but to undo you, 

Dying ere that ye were bom. 

Alvaro. 

Rosebuds, gathered ere the morn, 

Flowers plucked ere the spring could woo you." 

Contrary to expectation, Galom is tho first attacked. 
Twice Alvaro risks life and honour to carry off his lady. 
Onco lie fails through his servant’s carelessness, which 
deprives him of his horse ; the second time he reaches tho 
toNvn just as the Spaniards explode a mine and enter its 
walls tlirough the breach. Tho flames rise above a scene 
of pillage and carnage. Women as well as men are put 
to tho sword. The aged Malec falls in a vain attempt 
to defend tho ramparts; while a distant cry for help from 
his daughter rings in his dying ear. Guided by the 
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i^mo voice, jVlvaro makes his way into the Ijtirnini^ 
liouse, ami rushes out of it witli his Ix-autiful bride in 
his arms. She Ls bleeding fifuji a mortal wound. Tlu- 
soldier who took her jewels, not content with them, has 
taken her life also. Her <leath-dimmcd eyes fail at first 
to recognise her husUaiid, whom she bids, the slraugei 
tliat she bikes liim for, seek out at Clavui with the 
new.s of her death, and with her last embrace. 

Alv.mio. 

“ That embrace which thou dost give me, 

Ko ! tliere is no need to carry 
To thy spouse ; for, since here ended 
Are the days that culled him linppy, 

Forth lie comes himself to take it,— 

For misfortune never tarries. 


OnA R A. 

That voice, O my loved one, only 
Can detain my life departing, 

Make me hajipy in 1113' death-pang. 

Let me, let me, thee enclasping. 

Die with th^* dear arms around mo.” {Dies.) 

Then arises the loud ancl long lamcnUition of the Mor- 
i.sco over liis “ wirly hliglited rose; a marvel of beauty 
while she lived, but now no h^ss a marvel for lier terrible 
death.” Ilis wail resounds **uvcr tlie strangest and ino.st 
fearful tryst ever kept by lover, in which the hul}' lies 
bathed in her blood, and the nuptial couch is turncil into 
a b.inih;” and his agonised spirit finds some relief in a 
vow to follow the Spanish troops till ho can avenge his 
bride on her murderer. “So,” ho ends, “ shall the uni¬ 
verse know tliat ‘ Love after death ’ can abide hi an 
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Arab bosom * nor shall death himself be able to vaunt 
his power to separate two lovers such as we.” 

This vow, made in the lurid glare of the burnbig city, 
is fulfilled in the broad light of day. Alvaro visits the 
Christian camp, disguised as a common soldier; and is 
there taken for the umpire in a gambling dispute. The 
stake over which the Spaniaixls have been cpiarrelling is 
a diamond Cu])id ; rcjidily recognised by Alvaro as one of 
his own nuptial presents. The owner, he is told, won it 
a few weeks ago at the sack of Galera. Chance gives 
hitn a good opportunity of ascertaining the facts from 
the soldier in question, whoso name is Garces,— since 
(not as yet suspecting his fearful interest in the man) ho 
dniws his sword in his defence, finding him unequally 
attacked, and, os a brawler in camp, is put with him 
under arrest. Left alone together, Garces promises 
Alvaro that his captain, Mendoza, will soon release tliem 
both, since ho himself stands high in his favour,—de¬ 
servedly so, as he has laid the whole army under an obli¬ 
gation by discovering a cavern under the rock of Galera, 
which proved a mine ready made by which to blow up 
that fortress. “ "Would, though, I had never found it! ” 
is tlio unexpected conclusion of his speech. “Whyl” 
asks Alvaro. “ Because,” Garces rejoins, “ fate has been 
against mo from that date fonvnrd; wherefore I know 
not, unless it bo for this, that, as I then slow a beaute¬ 
ous Morisca, whoso charms were the very transcript of 
heaven, I perchance by so doing made heaven my foe.” 
“Tell mo how it all happened,” says Alvaro; and Gar- 
ccs, nothing loath, tells his new friend of the captiire of 
the town, and his own good luck in finding his way to 
the house of the governor. 
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“There each room I peiictnitetl,' 

Searched throiigli everj’ hall full swiftly. 
Till I reached one tiny <hainher, 

Last retreat for biding chosen 
By the fairest iloorish maiden 
That these eyes have ever looketl on. 

Oh, what well-skilled hand could ]>aint her! 
But we have no time for pictures. 

Shamed at once and agiLited 
By my sight, as thotigh the curtain'^ 

(Of her bed the screen tr.mspurent) 

Had been ramparts of a fortress. 

She in them to hide e.ssayed her.— 

But with tears your eyes are lilliny ; 

And your face is all forsaken 
Of its colour. 


Alvaro. 

’Ti.s the njcinory 
Of misfortunes that as.sailed mu 
Very like to these. . Continue. 

Garce.s. 

In I rushed ; rich jewels made her 
Glitter so, she stootl so splendid, 

All l>cdccked with goo<lliest raiment. 
That she looked o-s if a lover 
And u bridal she awaite<l,— 

Not made ready for her burial. 

I, at sight of so much faintess, 

Wislied to save her life ; if only 
I might have her love in payinenL 
But, so soon os I adventured 
By one snowy hand to take her. 


* Assoimuts in a, e. 
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Straightway said she to me : ‘Christian, 
Since my death no fanic can gain thee. 

Since no woman's blood can brighten 
Swonl, but leaves instead a stain there, 

Let these jewels quench thine eager 
Thirst for wealth ; this couch leave stainless, 
One pure bosom’s faith respecting, 

To love’s mysteries yet a stranger.’ 

But I grasped her. 

Alvaro. 

Stop this instant. 
Listen, here, consider, stay thee. 

Grasp her not.—My words are idle ; 

Empty fantasies amaze me. 

But go on ; how can it matter 
Unto me what thou narratest? 

Garces. 

She almul for life and honour 
Cried, beseeching some to aid her. 

I, who heard advancing footsteps, 

Seeing one hope dissipated, 

‘U’'ould not lose the other also; 

Nor admit with me as sharers 
Of her gems my fellow-soldiers. 

All my love to vengeance changed then 
(Since one passion quickly posses 
To its opposite); enraged me 
Tlien 1 know not what fell fury; 

Moved by which (ah, now it shames me 
To repeat it), I,—a diamond 
Jewel and pearl-string to tear thence, 
Heedless of the snowy heaven, 
Azure-veined, that underlay them,— 
Pierced her breast. 
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Alvaro {sUihhiruj him ). 

And did thy dn^ger 

Witli a stroke like thi.> find way there 1 
OABClii { falliiui ). 

Woe is me. 


Alvaro. 

Die, <lie, foul murderer. 

Garces. 

Thou 2 can hand of thine have slain me 7 

Alvaro. 

Yes ; hecau.se this vanished ho.auty. 

Hose whose leaves thy hand defaced, 

Of my very life the soul wa-s. 

’Tis her hushands liuml that s]ay.s thee.'* 

The cries of the (lying man bring ^fondoza, I.ope <lo 
Figueroa, and Dun Jolm of Au.«tria, to the spot. Alvaro’s 
tale excites their syinpatliy, and the plain-spoken Don 
Ix>pc gives his opinion without the slightest hesitation, 
thus— 

Lope. 

“ Hud he killed your lady 7 

Alvaro. 

Yes. 

Lope. 

Tlien you did right. (To Dan John.) Let him go, iny 
lord, for his offence dcser\'es praise rather than punishment; 
for you yourself would kill the man who killed your lady¬ 
love : by God, I know you would, or you would not be 
Don John of Austria." 
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Of this play (which closes with the surrender, by the 
widowed Isabel, of the Jloriscoes’ last fortress) Sismondi 
has said that “ it makes us better acquainted with the 
revolt of Granada than do the details of any of the his¬ 
torians.” And no wonder, because they do not possess 
either the insight or the sympathy of the poet. To the 
ordinary Spanish historian the Moor was an alien in race 
and creed, at wliose disasters he could rejoice with a safe 
conscience ; to Cahlcron (the witness of the decay caused 
by the expulsion of the Moriscoes to his country), the 
Moor, if an erring brother, was a brother still, “ united 
to him by the same spirit of chivalry, by the same punc¬ 
tilious honour, and by love of the same country: 
ancient wars and recent persecutions had not been able 
to extinguish in him the memory of the early bonds 
which united them.” * Thus the spectator of this drama 
feels himself set entirely on the side of the vanquished— 
a remarkable thing surely, w'hon wo consider who it? 
author was, and for what audience ho wrote. For it is 
Calderon, the courtly and catholic poet par excellence, 
who, with wide tolerance and rare largeness of heart, 
having brought on the stage a princely hero of a crusade 
in Don John of Austria, does not hesitate to give the 
honours of the play to a despised Morisco; and to hold 
up as a model of knightly love and constancy after death, 
not the victor of Lepanto, but the vanquished of Galera. 

In the “ Love of Gomez Arias ” Calderon takes a 
further step in favour of the proscribed race, by present¬ 
ing to us in strong contrast the romantic generosity of a 
hloorish outlaw and the baseness of a Spanish cavalier. 
Tlio ballad which rehearsed the disgraceful conduct of 

^ Sismondi. 
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Gomoz is familiar to readers of Bon QuLxoto ; so that 
Calderon is not responsihlo for the invention of a story 
so dLscrctlitablo to Spanislj lionour. The tale, whether 
true or false, commeinonitecl by the ballad, nders to the 
first revolt of the J^foors, provoked by the intolerance of 
('ardinal Xinienes, ten years after the capture of Granada. 
It is in tliat city, during a pan.so in the campaij'n, tliat 
Gomez Arias (a sohlier of the Bon Juan ty}>i-) U-gniK-s hi.® 
leisure by making love to its governor’s daughter, lloatrice. 
Jlis suit prospers well, till he ha.s to lly the city in con- 
Bcfiuenco of a duel with a rival, Bon Felix. Ilis n-treat 
is Cadiz; where he quickly seems to forget lhatrice for 
Borothwi, the faiivst and noblest lady of the town. 
Such, a.s his discourse with Gine.s, his atti iulant, shows, 
is the ooii.stant practice of Gonii'z Aria.s; and ho has an 
ai-gurnent at once philo.sojdiical and ingenious by wdiich 
he justifies it. Xuture, he says, lias constituted him a 
lover of perfection: now perfection is not to be found 
entire in any single woman, but various portions of it 
tiTtt pre.scntcd, turn by turn, by diirerent ladies;—what 
then so fit as that each in its turn should ckiim uml n*- 
eeivtj his udr>ration7 One of the j>erfcctions of poor 
Dorothea is (unhajqiily for herself) u simple ami confid¬ 
ing flisposition, which makes her only too easily fall a 
prey to her lieartless admirer; who first pnivuils on her 
to elope with him, and then requites her trust hy forxik- 
ing her, only three days laU-r, in a ravine, while fast 
asleep. Caflori, the bandit chieftain t)f a noighl>ouring 
Moorish fortress, is on the point of carrying the jwor 
desertc<l lady olf with him, when she Ls rescued by the 
Governor of Granada; who commits her to the charge of 
her rival, his daughter IJeatrice. Xo student of Calderon 
F.C.—IX. r 
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■will marvel to find Gomez Arias hid in the governor’s 
house at the very time of Dorothea’s admission j hut the 
use made of this familiar incident is an imexpected one. 
Dorothea, suddenly confronted by her enraged father 
(come from Cadiz to Granada to invoke the governor’s 
assistance), shrieks wth terror. Gomez, ignorant of her 
presence, rushes forth, as he thinks, to the assistance of 
Beatrice. The light has been, ns usual, extinguished; 
and he acts, as ho supposes, with his usual ingenuity, 
when, grasping the terrified lady’s hand, ho leads her 
forth outside the house and outside the city. The light 
of morning shows him his mistake. Beatrice is not with 
him. Ho avenges his disappointment on Dorothea; 
who, at first delighted to find the man, whom she fondly 
calls husband, alive, after she had bewailed him as slain 
by those floors, from whom she herself escaped with 
such difficulty, is confounded to hear Gomez ask her: 
“ By what bad chance is it that 

“ Thee I find whom I abhor 
In her place whom I adore ] ” 

In vain Gines asks his master to pity his victim; and 
bids him “ consider that she is a woman, and tliat she 
weejis.” Dorothea implores him at least to show some 
regard to his oum honour, adding— 

“ Ah! my lord, there is no need 
Thus to insult me ; courtesy 
Should live on, though love should die. 

Give, at least, this scanty meed 
To repay my many sighs. 

Tears so many sh^ for you. 


THE SLAVE. 



GoilEZ. 

Woman who dost weep and woo, 

WIto art thou f what seek these cries ? 

Nought I owe thee. 

Dorothea. 

But things two,— 

Life and honour.” 

Gomez loses patience, and, after denjHng this ju.st claim 
witli a hrutal “You followed me to please yourself; 
what do I owe you for that?” add.s these terrilde wonls, 
“ I left you heforo when you were asleep; to-<lay I shall 
leave you waking.” “You shulI kill mo or take mo 
with you,” is Dorotliea’s rejoinder. “ I .shall do neither 
t)jc one nor the other,” answers Gomez; and, advancing 
towards the SIoori.sh fort, Benamegl, which overlooks 
the pas.s up which their flight Ims been directed, ho calls 
its garrison to a parley. Cafieri appears on the wall, 
and is at once asked by Gomez if ho will buy a slave of 
him. Recognising the l>eautiful lady who, shortly before, 
so narrowly escaped his hands, the Moori.sh leader gladly 
as.sents ; and goes to fetch great wealth in gold and jewels 
us her price. Then DorothoA makes a la.st effort to move 
her Ixitniyeris flinty heart. “ Monster, tiger, worse yet 
•—man ! ” she says, “ will not tliunder-bolLs strike tlieo 
for such a thought? Sell me ,—a freelwm woman (though 
made thy slave by love)—me, thy lady, nay more, thy 
spouse? and to whom? May the sun refiLso thee its 
light; air, earth, and water their gifts! Mayst thou die 
a traitor’s death !—Ah I what said 11 Alas 1 my lord, 
my love, my husband, I am thy slave, but a slave too 
faithful to be cost away. If 1 liavc displeased tbee, kill 
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me, do not sell me. Let me die, and live happy in the 
sunliglit, and may earth smile round thee as a garden ! ” 
Gomez remains silent. Dorothea tries appeals to his 
pride, proposes to retire into a convent, offers to further 
his .suit with Beatrice, nay, even promises to become the 
slave of her favoured rival,—and all in vain. Etpmlly 
in vain docs she invoke memories of the past,—the ready 
credence which she gave to him, the high place she for¬ 
sook for him, the homo and honour which she lost for 
him, the noble father whoso heart she weUnigh broke 
for his sake. Gomez still says nothing. And now 
Canori is seen hastening do^vn the hill, and Dorothea 
pom's forth her whole heart in this last passionate plead¬ 
ing:— 


“ 0 my lord ! my sovereign master ! 
Earthly heaven, sole good for me ! ‘ 
To thy true self turn repenting, 

And let such repentance, seen 
In thee, change thy crime to merit. 

O persist not, lest from thee 
Sun and moon, and stars of heaven. 
All withhold their light serene ; 

Slen and beasts, the bmls, the fishes, 
All before thy coming flee ; 
Mountain, rock, and tree and forest, 
Give no shelter in thy need ; 

Fire and earth, the air, the water. 

To thee never comfort yield ; 

But, beholding net so hidco\is. 

All should turn against thee grieved. 
Seeing that, without relenting. 

Thou these words so oft canst hear : 


^ Assonants, e only. 


IN BENAMEGL 


IC5 


Knighthj Gomez 
Pity feci for me ; 

Leave me 7iof a captive 
In licname^L '^ 

Gomez vouch5;afes no single wonl of answer. Caneri 
lias by thU time arrived with liis treasures, lie lays 
<lowii the rubies and diamonds, and then turns to 
Dorothea, Baying, “ Cliristian, tlnm art mine once 
more.” “ A woman is making restitution to me of tlie 
money of which many women liave niblajd me,” says 
Doniez, as he grasps the ijrafTertMl wealth ; “ the slave is 
tliine.” Tlie Moors seize the unhappy Dorothea, in spite 
of her utmost resistance. Her piteous entreaty for at 
least a farewell embrsice is refused, and she is dragge<l 
away, exclaiming— 

“Stars ! whence my ill fate proceeils, 

Twinkling lights that view mine anguish. 

Heavens that suffer such ill dewl! 

Vc, high mounLuns that }>ehold it, 

IJirds, whose songs iny plaints repeat, 

AVinds, that frighted stop to listen, 

Trees whose branches shake with fear 
Hearkening to my mournful sobbing, 

Help me in my woful nee<l! 

And since men refuse me pity. 

Oh, he kind and pity me ; 
jpbr th^y Uo/l me e^tpiive 
To Beiuimegl.” 

It was at tliifl point of the action that a Spanish 
soldier, on guard at the Afa^lrid theatre, rushed forwanl, 
Bwonl in hand, on to the stage to rescue the noble 

* These words ore the rcfraiti of the old ImIIoiI. Dorothea has 
pronounced them once already, and they are again repeated. 
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Spanish lady from slavery to tho infidel. No better 
witness need be asked for to tho vigour and pathos 
which Calderon has here put forth. 

His villainous hero is not long in betaking himself 
once more to Granada, Finding Beatrice acquainted 
with his having carried away Dorothea from Cadiz, ho 
boldly avows the fact; protending that ho only did so to 
spite his true lady lovo, of whom he was for tho moment 
jealous. But ho adds that ho soon hated and left her; 
and that such was his horror at finding that ho had 
carried her away by mistake a second time, that ho has 
sold her to the Moor, and now lays her prico before her 
rival’s feet. After this almost inconceivable display of 
his baseness, he coolly asks— 

** Are your doubts now satisfied ? 

Beatrice. 

Yes } and wisdom gained besides. 

Since the ill I see at last 
That to trap me ready lay, 

Thine excuse I fling away, 

But this wisdom I hold fast. 

Slain by love, a pale corpse lies 
That poor lady ; and the sight 
Brings thy traitorous heart to light— 

Makes me loathe thy flatteries. 

Stiff and cold before mine eyes 
Thy disgraced love moves my heart, 

And her warnings make me start; 

For, though mute, those white lips say— 

‘ Fly, or else behold one day 

In thy state my counterpart’ 

• • « • • 

If thus full her piteous fate 
Is of warnings gravely given, 
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^^len the thunder peals from heaven 
Why should I the bolt await ^ 

Since such spectre, hovering late 
O’er love’s ashes, siiiJ e’en now, 

‘ I, by lover’s treacherous vow. 

Of mine all have been Wguiled,— 

I, an honoured father’s child, 

Once as prosperous as thou,’— 

Must I not believe ? Anti so 
Take thy folly’s punishment. 

For who proves that thine intent 
Is not, if with thee I go, 

Soon to drown me in like woe 1 
While I stand before thee free. 

From thy snare I hiuste to flee ; 

Lest those wnmiiig words slumhl end 
Thus, while I no hearing IcikI,— 

‘ As I am, so thou shalt be.*” 

This farewell is a final ono. licatrice, convinced of 
the imprudence of her ovm choice, siihmils U> her father’s 
will, and accepts the husband he has designed for her— 
thus defeating her wicked suitor’s prediction on her de- 
jiarturc:— 

^ No Deed yet for doubt and Borrow ; 
b wbotever she iimy wiy, 

Will get Bpeech with her to-<lay# 

And may Bell /ur too to* morrow.^ 

The avenger of his inistlcwls is approaching. Tho 
next scene shows us tho entrance, with all l>efitting 
martial jMjmp, of Queen Isabella' into her beautiful 

» It wM, in truth, her husband. King Ferdinand, who Bupprcused 
the revolt in question ; but Calderon has prefeirwl bis queen’s moru 
poetic figure, and placed her as a more suitable champion to defend 
his wronged heroine. 
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and well-loved conquest, Granada. She sidutes the 
rivers tliat water its plain, the snow-cro'wned mountains 
that tower above it, as one come to protect them against 
relapsing into the infidel’s hands. But tlie beat of 
ilruins, and the loud plaudits which follow the queen’s 
harangue, are hushed when an aged nobleman steps for¬ 
ward and lliiigs liimself ns a suppliant at her feet. It is 
Dorotheas father, Don Luis, come to ask for justice 
against Gomez, which Isiibella, on hearing his sad story, 
readily grants; onlering a price to be set on the tnii- 
t<irs liead, and a double reward if lie can bo ttikcn alive. 
She next directs an instantaneous advance on Benamegi. 
Caneri, meantime, has treated his captive well; respect¬ 
fully awaiting her consent to change her religion and 
become his wife. Nothing, in fact, can be more clearly 
marked than the superiority in all chivalric feeling of 
the purchaser of Dorothea to her heartless seller. It 
comes out very strongly in a scene, near the end of the 
play, within the walls of Cancri’s fortress. There Doro- 
thea’s declaration that she would die a thousand times 
rather than renounce her faith, only calls forth regret, 
not indignation, from the bmve Moor. Her profound 
sadness awakens his pity; and he is the first to impose 
silence on his musicians, when (being asked to divert 
her with a song) they begin their newest ballad,_ 

“ Knightly Gomez Arias, 

Pity feel for me ; 

Young and very lonely, 

New to misery ; ” 

and make Dorotliea burst into tears, and exclaim, like 
Gretchen in “ Faust,” « Have they made baUads already 
of my story?” But the beat of drums is heard 
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outsiilo; the music ceases, and Caheri liastcns forth to 
defend his fortress. lie is mortally wounded in light 
with Don Luis; and expires at the feet of Queen 
Isabella, Meantime DorothcA, who has armed the 
Christian captives and opened the gates to the q\ieen, 
is iX'storwi by her to her father, and immediately after 
to her forfeited station and honour. For the proela- 
mation has taken sj>eedy effect, and the guilty Gomez, 
brought cajitivo into I.sal>ella’a jiresence, is at once by 
her commanded to acknowledge Dorothea as his wife, 
lie docs 80 readily, with a prayer for her forgiveness of 
the past. This is immediubdy uccoixied,—and even her 
father stands prepared to accej)t, for the sake of what 
fools might call honour, this vile.st of sons-in-liiw. Xo 
reader of “ Jlciusure for Measure” could envy Mariana 
the hand of Angelo; hut had and base jus is Angelo, his 
baseness is not so irretrievable, his hailness so ijTeclaim- 
able, as is tljat of Gomez. Calderon, little scrupulous as 
he often shows liiniMdf in such matters,' felt it impos¬ 
sible to leave liis lovely Dorothea in such evil hands ; 
and BO he makes liis queen act lierc with more wise 
sternness than the Duke who portions Angelo at hi.s 
new-made wife’s intercession. “You,” she Siiys, “Don 
Luis, have receivetl satisfaction for the injured honour of 
your hmise; now comes my t\im. Call the executioner; 
cut off this man’s liead forthwith, and exj)oso it on Iho 
ramj>arts of the town where ho sold liU spouse to the 
infidel.” Dorotheji pletids in vain for lier wicketl hride- 
groom’s life. “ No door must Ijc left ojteu for the 
partlun of crimes like this,” says the just Isabella; and 
so the lilay conclude.s. 

^ Sco )jU NutbiDg Uko Sileiico/’ 
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It is this admirable piece of poetical justice at its end 
which, even more than its interesting story, its singularly 
jdcasing heroine—so well contrasted, too, with the spirited 
Beatrice—its deep pathos, its generous acknowledgment 
of iloorish virtues, and its fine historical background, 
makes “La Kina do Gomez ^Vrias” one of Calderon’s 
best plays. 
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TUE MJTOS OF CALDEIIOS*. 

The Sacrament'll Act was the most national and charac¬ 
teristic etrort of the Sjianish drama during the sixtcentli 
an<l seventeenth centuries. Its form was that of a shoi-t 
sacred play, precedetl hy a long j)rologuo spoken hy 
several actors : its object, the glorilicution of the doctrine 
of transubstintiation; its time, tlio festival of Corpiis 
CliristL 'llie actors who were to jierform in it followed 
the gorgeoms procession, usual on that day, in their orna¬ 
mental cars; and performed, after the religious cereiminies 
were over, in the open air, before the muUittides who 
crowded the great 8<iuare of some vast city, or liefore the 
humbler concourse of rustics on some village giticn. 
Lo])u de Vega left the entertainment even more popular 
titan he found it; and in his four hundred aufoH (only 
thirteen of which 6ur\’ivo) laid doivn the linos on which 
Calderon was afterivards to jtlan and raise tliat majestic 
temple which German and Spaniard, northern and 
southern, Protestant and Romanist, have alike combined 
to praise for its vast and harmonious proportions, its 
inexhaustible riches of decoration, and its solemn and 
impressive grandeur of design. “ Ho who first treads 
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Avithin tho magic circle of these poems,” says Schack, 
“ feels himself hreatheJ on by a strange spirit, and he- 
Imlds another heaven outspread over another earth; 
depths of dizzy thought open before him, enigmatical 
figures rise from the abyss, and tho dark red flames 
of mj-sticism shine into the mysterious fountain from 
■which all things flow. But tlio clouds disappear, and 
we see ourselves above tho limits of tho terrestrial, be¬ 
yond tho bounds of space and time; for we have been 
lifted up into the kingdom of tho immeasumblc and 
tho eternal. ... A gigantic cathedral of spiritual 
aivhitecture receives us; on tho altar, surrounded by 
ineflablo light, tho mystery of the Trinity is enthroned ; 
a dazzling splendour of niys, which human sense can 
scarcely endure, spreads out and illuminates tho mighty 
l)illared vault with unspcakablo glorj-; hero all beings 
aro lost in tho contemplation of tho Eternal, and look 
with astonished eyes on tho unfathomable depth of divine 
love, while tho whole creation joins together in one 
joyful chorus.” To such competent (though it may bo 
partial) judges, scholastic theology has seemed in Calde¬ 
ron’s hands to lose its dryness, and allegory its frigidity. 
Lorinser (translator of theso autos into Gorman) claims 
for Calderon the merit of having given a “ true, and not 
merely an apparent living existence to his allegorical per¬ 
sonages ; ” while EichendorIT says very beautifully, after 
reminding us how absolute beauty can only reveal itself 
to us under earthly images, and how therefore all genuine 
poetry is, properly speaking, 8>Tnbolical: “ Wo feel that 
under tho terrestrial veil lies silent and asleep the un¬ 
fathomable song which is the voice of all things; but 
Coldeion speaks tho magic words, and the world begins 
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to sing.” To these initiated listeners, the seventy-three 
iiutos which have come <lo\vn to u.9 are Calderon’s surest 
title to immortality. They feel (to horrow the worths of 
Schlogel, the greatest dniniatic critic of Germany) that 
“ it is on religious theiiie.s that the mind of Calder<.»n is 
most distinctly expressed. I.ovo ho j>aiuts merely in it.s 
most gcneml features ; ho hut sjieak.s its technical i>ooti- 
cal language. Religion i.^ his peculiar love, tho lieart of 
his heart. I'or I'cligioii alone he excit<'3 the mo.st over¬ 
powering emotions, which jienetmto into the inmost re- 
ccsse.s of tho soul; and by this deep religious enthusiasm 
exhihits the universe, as it were, under an allegorical 
represenhxtion in tho purple flames of love,” 

Now the dramas which have excitc<l this warm niul 
sympathetic wlminition, presu]»po.se on the ]»art of their 
audience a great knowledge of Scriptui'e ami of its re¬ 
ceived mystic interjxretatioii, ami an exact actpiaintance 
with the doctrines of their Church, ns fixed by the 
CouiicU of Ti-ent. They rwiuire for their enjoyment a 
rcudiness to jx'iietnite the allegoric meaning of each 
character which they present. Above all tilings, they 
need a strong and umpiestioning belief in tho great 
Iruth-s they exhibit in concrete form ; for such a belief 
can alone eiuiblo tho beholder to shudder at their repre¬ 
sentation of Hum’s Fall, an«l to rejoice with thrilling 
ecstasy as they figure to him man’s Redemption. In 
fact, they imparted to tho pious citizen of Madrid or 
Toledo tho same delight which tho ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ 
still sheds round tho English fireside. The nitionalist 
ucknowle«lges them, and it, to l>o works of genius, and 
<lerive.s pleasure from its contemplation j but his satis¬ 
faction only arises from tho way in which their thoipo 
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is haiullctl, and not from tho theme itself. But tho 
Cliristian can enjoy both — an enjoyment from avliich 
(especially in some of Calderon’s inferior att/w) s\iper- 
stitions alien to the faith which owns Nicene, not Tri- 
<lcntinc, authority must detract something; but which 
in the grandest aufos finds little to disturb it. 

The subject of tho anfo being essentially always tho 
same, it amazes the mind to see "with what ingenuity tho 
gi'cat Spanish dramatists have siicceeded in approaching 
it from tho most various sides. It is here that Calderon 
especially has displayed his great fertility of invention. 
Somo of his aufos are serious parodies of liis own secular 
drama, as “ Life’s a Dream ” and “ Tho Painter of his 
own Dishonour; ” in which last tho Divino artist who 
appears disguised in our flesh to behold and repair His 
own ruined work is very nobly set forth. AVo have 
already said something of another division,—those aufon 
which have classical titles ; such as “ Tho true God 
Pan,” or “ Orphmis, tho Vanquisher of Hades.” There 
is a third class which contains somo of Calderon’s best, 
and also many of his worst, autos —namely, that fonncil 
of dramas suggested by contemporary ovonts. Ono of 
these celebrates Queen Christina of Sweden’s reconcilia¬ 
tion with tho llomish Church; another tho opening of a 
hospital at Madrid; two more, a hunting-party of Philip 
tho Fourth’s, and tho onlorgoment and adornment of 
his palace of the Ketiro; again, ono is in honour of his 
second marriage. Tlie nearest analogy to such dramas, 
viewed as roligious lessons, in our outi day, -will bo 
found in well-intended tracts designed to draw spiritual 
teaclung from public ©vents; such as tho Great Exhibi¬ 
tion or tho marriage of tho I?rince of Wales. It need 
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not be said that such methods of popular mstruction 
sometimes (most undesignedl^') provoke ludicrous ideas ; 
and it is to this class of Spanish sacred dmmas that Iho 
strictures of some foreign critics seem most applicable. 

A fourth division of Calderon’s autos is that founded 
on historical events, as the conversion of Consbintine, 
the life of St Ferdinand, and tho defence of Alinudena. 
A fifth, and much more numerous, sot of autos are de- 
lived from the Bible. In them the great tyj)iciil figures 
of the Old Testament arc set foilh to foreshadow our 
Divine Lonl; and its holy women, Ilis Virgin Mother. 
In them Ilis pambles are enacted by suibible j>ersonages ; 
and Ills miracles are bo represented as to bring forth all 
manner of sjTnbolic meanings. 

Two autos of Calderon form a class by themselves, 
since they have no human actors. They are “The Matri¬ 
monial Dispute” (of which more anon), and “ Humility 
crownwl,” taken from Jotham’s fablo of tlio trees. “ In 
tliis play,” says Pedroso, “tho.se who saw two actors in 
their strange disguise of boughs and foliage, wero obliged 
to project themselves into the following series of inter- 
pretiitions : these men represent the thorn and the laurel, 
8lirul>8 that symbolise Judaism and Paganism, which 
arc themselves allegorical figures of the two nations that 
assisted at the passion of Christ.” All tho characters 
employed are of the same description ; and yet both these 
dramatised fables, especially tho fonner, are interesting. 

Tho seventh and last section of these autos is that 
formed by otliical allegories, such os “ There is no For¬ 
tune but God,” and “Tho great Theatre of tho "World.” 
It is in autos like these that Calderon, without ceasing 
to bo a great poet, stands forth as a great moral teacher j 
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preaching sermons of which ^fassillon might have heen 
proud,—as in liis mystic auton we seem to hear once more 
the long silent voice of the great preacher, Luis de 
Granada. "We shall not offer our readers specimens of 
each of these classes, limited space warning us to confine 
ourselves to the acknowledged masterpieces. 

One of these, in Lorinser’s opinion, is a drama of our 
fifth class, “ Ilelshiizair’s Feast;” which yet w’as one of 
Calderon’s earliest aitfosy having been probably composed 
about 1638. In it Lelsluuuuir is the true historical per¬ 
sonage so named in the Hook of Daniel; but ho is like¬ 
wise, from his profanation of the vessels of the temple, 
the typo of the luiworthy communicant, whose doom his 
fate foreshadows. Similarly, Daniel is a reid prophet in 
this au/o/ but (agreeably to the meaning of his Hebrew 
name) ho also represents the judgment of God, and luis 
therefore under his control the allegoric form of Death— 
who (as Lorinsor remarks) is almost the chief actor in 
the piece. The rival sultanas, hlolairy and Vanityy who 
beguile the luihappy king to his ruin, though purely 
allegoric personages, are represented with all the traits 
of I^stern beauties; while the buffoon of the piece (for 
even autos liave their buffoons) is man’s Thought, which, 
being hero the thought of Hclshazzar, is foolisluicss. 

The pride, which is hurrying the monarch to his de¬ 
struction, displays itself by the determination which ho 
expresses, to rebuild the Tower of Babel; introduced by 
a narrative of its first construction and of the Deluge 
which preceded it, much of wdiich is in a singularly sub¬ 
lime strain of poetry. Daniel’s warnings to him are un¬ 
heeded ; and the seer is left alone, sadly asking who can 
be found to defend God’s injured honour, when a voice 
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n^plies, “ 1 \riU," and Doatli enters. Tlie projihet him¬ 
self starts teiTified, and asks wliat this awfnl shape, never 
seen hy him before, can be. The answer is, “ Tlio child 
of envj' and of eui, but yet the executioner of Clod’s 
jud^anentvS, and therefore not terrible to Ilis servants”— 

“ Vet ’tis no marvel thou shouldst tremble, no, 

E’en wert thou Himself, behoMing me ; 

Since, when of the fair Rose of Jericho 
'Mid lilies the Carnation’s Birth shall be. 

The human part of veiy Go<l sluill know 
Fear ut my sight; the stars their light shall see 
Bedimmed, the muon her face, his orb the sun, 

'^^^Ien by my hand that Captive great is won. 

The proudest tower that the <lesp.airing winds 
A.ssuil no more, but flatteringly curev, 

The wall so safe that the death-engine finds 
No way within its guartlctl close to pres-s, 

My liand resistless all to powder grinds. 

My foot treads down to dust and lowlincs.s: 

And if, I Bay, 'tU thus with wall and tower, 

How shall the lowly hut withstand my |>ower? 

Beauty and genius, force of human might, 

Resist in vain when once iny voice is heaitl ; 

All living men, soon as they saw’ the light, 

Pa-ssed unto me to die one day their word. 
«•••*** 

I will bum Nimrod’s fields ; drive terror-stirrod 
Proud Babel's nations into sjKiedy flight. 

• •••••♦ 

I will bring over Shinar's plains a floo<l, 

Dyeing them red in King Belshazzar’s blood." 

Commanded to ebiy tho execution, and to warn so 
that, if possible, Belshazzar may rojwnt and bo saved. 
Death goes against his will on this merciful errand ; con- 
F.c.—IX. M 
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sti-aining the yet more unwilling Thought to be his com* 
panion. The heedless king starts at the ghastly vision, 
which remains scarcely noticed by the two gay queens. 
“ AVho art thou, voiceless, bodiless phantom ? ” asks 
Belshazzar j “how earnest thou in liither?” 

Death. 

“ If his light the bright sun throws 
Ou the earth’s face, I am shadow ; 

If he ns the world’s life glows, 

I am the world’s death ; and thus 
I can go where’er he goes, 

Since to lights and shadows space 
Equally possession owes.”—(M.) 

“ What wouldst thou I’’gasps out the king. “lam 
a creditor of thine,” is the answer—“ here is the memo¬ 
randum of the debt; ” and leaving in liis hand a paper, 
which represents the remembrance of death long lost by 
Belshazzar, the dread visitant dojiarts. For a short time 
the thoughtless youth pores over it w’ith terror; then ho 
alloAVs Vanity to snatch it from his hand, and to lull him 
to sleep with her song. While ho slumbers, Death steals 
in once more; and, mar^'elling to see his own image, sleep, 
go on warning men without being heeded by any, says— 

“ Man for rest to slumber flies, 

Ah, great God ! heed never taking 
How, by sleeping and by waking. 

He each day is born and dies; 

How a living corpse he lies 
Daily, and surrendereth 
Up his life to a brief death. 

Never what his rest is heeding ; 

How a lesson Death stands reading 
Thxis to all who draw life’s breath.” 
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HLs arm (mused to smite the sleeper) is once more 
arrested by Daniel. Little, however, does Belshazz;ir 
profit hy the respite, or by the warning conveyed to him 
in a vision. Idolatry spreads for him the fatal table, 
tlie sacred vessels are profaiietl there, and Death cntei-s 
in di.sguiso among the attendants, to present to him the 
taip which is the se^al of his tmnsgressions. So soon as 
the king luis quafl*e<l it to an idol’s pmise, a loud thun¬ 
der-clap i.s heartl, the tliree mystic words of condemna¬ 
tion arc revealwl in fire ami interpreted by Daniel; and 
now at last Death is seen advancing, and airries off his 
unresisting prey. 

This is the finest of the auto>i on Old Testament sub¬ 
jects. Tliose which are biken from tlio New Testatnent 
tread on yet holier grotind, und (tliough nuust reven*nt in 
intention) may .shock, at lea.st at first sight, by their bold¬ 
ness. In them the Iledeemer of inaiikiiul is j)resenti‘d, 
either in His own person casting the devil o»it of his 
ancient possession, Man, and bidding human nature 
(figure<l by the Cripple at IJcthesda’s jx)ol) arise and 
walk, or else disguised os the prominent figure in one 
of His own pambles. One of these autos shows Him us 
the sower of the good seed; another as the Samaritan 
coming to aid the traveller whom three bandiLs (the 
M’orhl, the Flcsli, and the Devil) have wounded und left 
for dead; a third displays His entrance into the Vine- 
yanl, amid the transitory hosjuinos of the wicked hus¬ 
bandmen, whence He is to be cast out by tlieni and slain. 

One of the finest of these is Uiken from the parable of 
the Marriage of the King’s Son, and hears the name of 
“The Called and the Chosen.” In it (as in some degree 
always in these autos) events are not conceived of chrono- 
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logically, but grouped together as concrete manifestations 
of spiritual truth ; and the Incarnation is seen affecting 
the centuries whicli went before it, as well as all the 
ages that aie to come. 

At its opening two faithful seiwants of the great King 
implore Him to give heed to the prayers of His banished 
subjects. The two petitioners are Isaiah and Daniel; 
their prayer is, that the great palace doors may open, and 
from its hidden recesses send forth their i>romised Ruler, 
the King’s Son. Sad voices chant from within_ 

“ Mercy to us, O Lottl, 

Thy banished, now afford ; 

By our long tears be won. 

And send us now Tl»y Son ! 

Thy mercy show us. Lord I" 

The prayer is lieai-d. The instant coming of the 
Trinco with His royal bride, tlio Church, is proclaimed; 
and they are seen first standing on the deck of a mystic 
ship, tlicn landing, while sweet voices sing— 

“ Ship, by which to eailh is given 
Pearl whose worth is infinite ; 

Chariot, that dost earth unite 
(Though so for apart) with heaven,— 

Come to land, here stay thy flight, 

Here thy mystery hid release ; 

Since, to make the war to cease, 

'Twixt our king and us thou fliest. 

Chorus. 

Glory to God be in the highest, 

And to man on earth be peace! ” 

A\niilo the propliets are inviting the kings of the earth 
to the great marriage-feast, the royal Bridegroom and 
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His Bpouso discourse in strains borrowed from the Son;' 
of Songs :— 

The Prince. 

“ Loved spouse diNnne, whose light 
>rake-s other light to turn to dimmest shade, 

Yea, day itself to night, 

So that the sun, hy thee a heggar made, 

Might of thy beauty's flower 

Seek rudiuiice fair with which hLs stars to dower! 

The Si'OCSE. 

Lover and lortl in one, 

Whose grace for chill December’s frost can weave 

The pomps of April’s sun, 

lh<ld>ng him roses at thine huii<l receive, 

Which he thy feet before 

I^iys, where (though cohl his breath) they bloom the 
more ! 


The Prince. 

Never can roe, with wound 

MHience with the blood the life begins to flow, 
Pursue the munnuring sound 
Of crystixl fountains eager, a» I go 
To seek thy tenderness, 

Peeling of love's keen dart the sweet distress. 

The Spouse. 

Tlie lamb, than snow more white, 

Enamoured of its tender 8he))henrrt care, 

Puns not o’er sward so light, 

To reach his arms, and rest all panting tJiere, 
As I, by love oppressed, 

Fly swifter than the wind to gain thy breast." ‘ 


* " Llsmailos y Escogido*.” 
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Then Truth appears with tlie sad tidings of lier re¬ 
jected mission and the murder of tlio prophets. The 
King, upon this, sends forth to invito the poor, in place 
of the groat ones of the earth. The voice cries in the 
wilderness, the twelve apostles proclaim the summons. 
I’aganism repents, and (following the guidance of a star) 
takes his place at the banquet. Only the Synagogue 
ivtuses, — sending Falsehood, disguised, to steal the 
heavenly food for her. But this Judas is detected b)' 
his want of the wedding-garment, and expelled from the 
sacred feast at which the Church receives the troth- 
plight of her I.oixl; about to go forth from thence to His 
glorious triumph through suffering. 

These instances of Calderon’s symbolic treatment of 
Scripturo will show liis clear insight into its inexhaust¬ 
ible fulness of meaning, and his belief in its infinite 
variety of applications to man’s need and man’s sin, 
however variously manifested. 

That sin and its attendant misery had deeply touphed 
our poet’s heart. Several of his finest autos take for their 
theme its origin in the fall of Adam; and arc each a 
miniature ‘Paradise Lost.’ 

In one of these, “ The Poison and its Antidote,” 
Human Katuro appears a sovereign princess, mighty in 
her original innocence, to receive the gifts and homage of 
her vassals, the Four Seasons ;— 

Winter. 

“ If, by heat of noon-tide burning, 

Thee, my queen, I, tired, behold, 

Here is water, clear and cold, 

Its fierce flame to coolness turnini!. 
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Spriko. 

Of my flowera that fairest are 
I have twined this wreath for tliee ; 

Place them on thy brow, to be 
Flowers no more, but each a star. 

Summer. 

I have plucked these ears of wheat 
To bestow on tliee, who art 
The true Ceres of n»y heart. 

Autumn. 

I these fruits before thy feet 
Ijjiy, rejoice thou in their beauty, 

Of their riches freely eat. 

Death. 

I have found occji.sion meet, 

Va.-t>al, too, to pay my duty." 

He presents the fatal apple. Vainly the nttomlant, 
Innocence, warns the J’riiux-ss not to eat of it. Her 
mistress taste-s it, and then, maddened by it.s deadly 
j>oi.son, turns to the Seasons who are duiiein^ oround 
her, and bid-s their song cease :— 

Princess. 

“ Cea.se, sweet accents ! cease to sing, 

Let your voices 8oun<I no more. 

Though they gently chained before 
Winds that hearkened wondering. 

Wake no more on sounding string 
Notes harmonious ; but in guise 
Other (ah, what pains ! wliut sighs !) 

In song’s stead, now celebrate, 

With sad tears, with mournful state, 

Of my death the obsequies. 
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WiNTKR. 

Calm thee : what affrights thee so i 

Princess. 

That thou art not, os of olil, 

My true vassal, winter cold ; 

Pass, nor freeze me with t)iy snow. 

Spring. 

All such fears for baseless know ; 
Robe thee with thy charms divine, 
Let the pink, the rose combine, 

Once again to crown thee. 

Princess. 

Nay ; 

Pass by quickly, spring-tide gay,— 
Thorns lurk in those flowers of thine. 

SunsiEB. 

Whence arise these terrors chill ? 

Princess, 

From beholding thee too nigh. 
Burning summer ; hasten by, 

Lest thy fierce rays scorch and kill. 

Autdmn. 

If December, August, still 
Even May, by gifts offend. 

Dry thine eyes and own a friend 
In me. 

Princess. 

Deadly is thy sight; 

Pass, dread autumn, with swift flight, 
For to death thy sweet fruits tend. 



ITS SAD UESULTS. 

Inxockn’ck. 

All the seasons wliile they last 
Cause her woe aiul weariness ; 

What in them was soft caress 
Xow is changed to harmful blast. 

All of them to hasten pa'^t 

With their gifts she asks, not knowing 

That thus short her life is growing ; 

Tliat to-morrow she must moan 
For a )’tstenlay then gone, 

Xow to-<lay unheeded going. 

PUIKCE.SS. 

Beauteous sun ! that so much light 
Didst but yesterday l/estow, 

Why to-day thy brilliant glow 
Dost thou hide in pale, Kid niglit 1 
Thou, night’s torch, too, quivering white, 
Moon, inconstant now I see ; 

For thy radiance lighted me 
Yestenlay with crescent face ; 

But thy wane comes on apace 
Ere tliy brightness full could be. 

Flowers that j’estreen flourished gay, 
White and purple, to surprise 
As with Hpurkling flaincs mine eyes, 

Why are thorns your gifts tc)-<lay i 
Beasts, that yestenlay would pay 
Thousand courtesies unto me. 

Standing still with love to view me— 

All your wrathful threats suspending, 
Flattering on my step.s attending. 

Why now seek ye to undo me ? 

Birds, that both at eve and morn 
Yc'Stenlay sweet music gave, 

Singing cheerful songs or grave. 

Whence these bodinf? notes forlorn ?" • 
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Here the pntlios is Jeep. The Princess appears to the 
heliokler ns a real person. He shudders at the treachery 
of Avliich she is the object; ho compassionates the an¬ 
guish ^vith wliicli she sees all nature turning against 
licr; ho longs for the approach of the Great Physician 
who is to bring tho remedy, and rejoices when the 
Stranger from the far countrj’ comes with the healing 
waters and the heavenly food which eflect tho cure. 
Tlieso sorrows aix*, after all, my own,—this fable is told 
of mo, is the deeper reflection meant to follow; but at 
fiist his whole attention is absorbed by the grief so w’cll 
represented. 

In tlio “ Poison and its Antidote,” tho Four Seasons 
are tho pitying and sympathising friends of !Man, little 
as their blandishments cun avail to divert his deep-seated 
sorrow. In “ Jfan’s Provisions,” they assume at first a 
sterner aspect. Adam, expelled from Paradise, comes to 
bog food from tlmm, ami each replies that they are now 
forbidden to give him anything. Ho must earn what 
ho needs by his labour. Yet from each he hears, be¬ 
sides, a hopefvd prophecy. Spring looks fonvard to tho 
Annunciation, which is to glorify March with tho fairest 
of her flowers; and, while handing to Adam tho spado 
which ho is to toil with, sings— 

“ Ah ! when shall this grove grow bright, 

Seeing, in its smiling bower. 

All at once unite 

Bed carnation’s glowing flower 

And the lily’s white ?" 

An angelic voice responds, and Gabriel appears, bearing 
tlio lily, to chant— 
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“ Hail, thou sacred garden-close, 

AVhich with beauteous, radiant spring, 

One day shall di&}K>sti 
Jasmine flon'’reLs forth to bring, 

Purjded like the ro.se ! ” 

Adam afterwards prefers liis petition to Summer. He, 
like his sister Spring, can bestow no free gift upon luui; 
so ho lemls him a sickle with which to rwip, and bids 
him hope for golden grain, when a morning star shall 
shine to make June rc.splen«lent. Voices fmm within 
are heard, which join Summer in singing— 

“ Morning star ! hail dawn’s bright gem, 

Como our tide of woe and pains 
Now, at lx«it, to stem ! 

Ilipen ’ncath his light your grains, 

Field-s of bethlehein ! ” 

St John tlie Ilaptist appears in answer to this invitation, 
chanting— 

“ Mortal.s ! joy my face to see, 

F(jr the dawn c.annol be far 
(Herald of the sun to be) 

^Vbeii the morning star 
Bids the darkiie.ss flee. 

Since to iii<I thee now I shiiic, 

To prepare Hi» way 
Sent, with gleaming my— 

Life, soul, iMMiig, all be thine. 

At His coming feet to lay." 

In like manner Autumn, with his reaj)ing-hook, points 
to the cluster of rich grapes which a September sun shall 
y«;t rH>t*n for Adam’s comfort on the birtlulay of tin- 
Virgin. Then Winter appears as an aged Shepherd to 
give him a crook, saying, ns he enters — 
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^ “ Since now shrinks the flock 

From the bitter cold, 

Come, day long foretold ! 

When the snn each plain and rock 
Shall with joy behold. 

• « • • . 

AdaA!. 

What fair splendours of the mom. 

Winter, in a night of thine 
Canst thou promise me shall shine 1 

Winter, 

Those which out of darkness bom, 

Come to glad the world with beams, 

'\\lien the Sun * with purest light 
Shows His face at mid of night, 

And the star ® at noon-tide gleams. 

Adam. 

When shall comfort such have birth ? 

Winter. 

A\Tien thou creatures fair descriest. 

Singing, Glory in the highest 
Unto Go<i, and peace on earth.”* 

It is only ono step beyond symbolic representations 
like the foregoing, to dispense with human personages 
altogcthors Calderon takes it in his Matrimonial Dis¬ 
pute,” a finely-conceived auto in the region of pure fable; 
which, ns it was left unfinished by its author, we may 
imagine to have furnished the occupation of some of the 
latest weeks of his life* In it the ill-matched couple are 

1 Clinst* 5 The star of tlic wise men* 

^ Los Alimentos del Hombre*” 
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the lioUy ami llic Soul of man—the of tliuii 

union, liLs Life ; tlu-ii’ friemls, LriiikTstaiulinj^ ami 
Memory ; their atteiulants, the Will ami the tivi- 
Senses; their foes, Sin ami Death. 

Tlie anto Ix-gins by tUsj>layiug the IJoily, with its five 
Senses at its feet; slmnhering, but stirred by a j»n-siige 
of life. A throne awaits its coming spouse, the futiu-e 
ruler of the senses ; and, resplemleiit with bea\dy, the 
Soul comes down from heaven to fill it. lUit she conies 
weeping at her banLsluueiit from her native country, ami 
crying— 


“ Beauteous land where I wa.s born, 

Force from thee to earth now semis me ; 

But, where'er I go, attends mo 
Light that hailed iiiy life’s first morn, 
ChQngele>s, though I roam forlorn, 
ile fur endle.ss life Cod wrought. 

Though He made me out of nought. 

Me, to spouse who waits nic here, 

I protest 'tis force has brought. 

I ]>rotcst that, ]>risoned, 

While 1 in the body lie, 

I, to my true lioiue t<» fly, 

Wings each hour sliall long to sjuvad." 

As the Soul draws near to tho Body, she falls into the 
arms of Sin ; as, in like manner, does tho Body (wukenc<l 
by her approach) into those of Death. With such 
ominous auspices they join hands. Life, with his lighted 
torch, appears os tho fruit of tlicir union. 

But tho ill-ossortcil jiair cannot long agree. Tho Body 
(lespises tho sacramental food which is the Soul’s supremo 
joy; and wastes her dowry of virtues and graces. The 
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Soul tlireatons to get l»er original protest against their 
xinion prosecuted to a divorce; but the Body disbelieves 
and disix'gards her warning, listening instead to Sin’s 
siren voice, who is heard singing— 

“ Man, while yet thy star sliines bright. 

Let death’s thought away be thrown ; 

For thy life is life alone 
While as yet its joys delight. 

Bodv. 

True : nor is my heart afraid, 

Thinking life is but a flower 
Budding in the morning hour, 

Vanishing by evening’s shatlc. 

No ; since brief our term is made, 

Let this short life joy supply, 

£re from out our Imnd it fly. 

Let us each desire obey. 

Let us eat and drink to-day, 

For to-morrow we must die. 

Memory. 

Man, awake ! nor careless fall 

Thus from thought; instead, take heed, 

For death is not death indeed 
Till by it man loses all." 

Tho Body, implored by the Soul to listen to this last 
counsellor, hesitates; but finally decides for tho pagan 
vurpe dieniy and Pleasure is proclaimed his conqueror, 
“ Not mine,” cries the justly indignant Soul; and pro¬ 
ceeds to demand of the supreme judge her separation 
from her unworthy spouse. She fortifies her demand by 
an appeal to those prophets and to those doctors of the 
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Cliurch who have callctl the body a prison, and iinplond 
ileliverance from it. Life grows faint at lier voice. The 
Body, seeing this, trembles, and promises amendment if 
the Soul will only recall lier petition. Too late ; the 
judge has received it, and is already proceeding to give 
his awanl; and scarce!)' has the Body had time to lodge 
his plea for a separation—at the worst temporary—when 
Death, torch in hand, comes in to notify the sentence. 
Then (like a dramatic version of Jeremy Taylors descriiv 
tion of death’s approach) Life’s flume b»ims dim, and the 
senses begin to fail, as the ilecrce is rwid whii h seques¬ 
trates the Soul from the Bo<ly during the process of the 
suit. The Body has just had time to make its last con¬ 
fession when tlie b*rch is oxtinguLshe«l, Life vanishes, 
and the Bo«ly remains I^eath’s prisoner in the dark 
caverns of the earth. ]Meantiiiio the Soul, departing 
with her attemlants, 'Will, Memory, and Undershuiding, 
has been restored (after brief purgahirial suffering) to 
her throne above, where the great Ju<lgo bids her await, 
at HLs second advent, a reunion, under better auspices, 
with her ancient sikjuso ; whoso voice ineaiitime asccinls 
from his prison-house witli wonl.s like those which c)f 
old sounded amid the hills of IMom :— 

“ Here, my last great change expecting, 

I, O Lord, in hope remain ; 

Trusting, on that day tremendous, 

^^^len this inarrioge-.suit again 
Thou, revising, shalt give sentence, 

My lost consort to regain 
At Tliine hands, oh great Decrccr, 

Then to all of joy or pain ! " * 


• “ E! Pleyto Matriiiioiiial.” 
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This auto, no doubt, is here and there as an allegorj' 
imperfect; for it attributes to the Body the guilt of 
actions for which, after all, tlio Soul must have been 
responsible. But tho power with which things are in 
it trausforiuecl into persons is inarvollous; since wo 
listen to tho Soul’s complaints of her >vTongs and her 
degradation as if we were hearing tho sorrow of some 
lofty tragic heroine. Nor can its picture of tho con¬ 
sternation of all man’s powers at tho approach of “ tho 
liist suinmoncr ” easily bo surpassed. 
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Ills ETHICAL AVTO^. 

We now come to om* last <Hvision of Calderon’s — 

tlioso which describe man’s daily life as seen by an 
angel’s eye. The deep moral lesson whi<di cnie of them— 
“Tliere i.s no Fortune but God”—is inteiulcd to teach, 
is conveyed in .a most ingenioiLS manner. It is opened 
})y tlu? Demon ; who l>i«ls Malice delude men into forget¬ 
ting Go<r8 contimial ovcmiling provideiwe by teaching 
them to a.s<Til>e all events to an imaginary deity called 
Fortune. The designed victims of this imjx'sture are seen 
slumbering as they await the call to life. Distributive 
Justice upj>cars, to shake with her wand the branches of 
the grwit Tree of Life under which they sleep; on which 
hang the various ensigns of the condition assigned to 
each. “Awake to life!” she cries, “ morbils, awake! to 
receive each the sUite allotted to you by God ; thank Him 
for His gifts, but without exidtation or sjulness,—for, 
till he dies, no man is truly either happy or unhappy.” 

In those stations I ordain 
You shall all men equal see ; 

Since no station bad can be 
If man well its i>art sustain. 


F.c.—I.V. 


X 
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Whether full of joy or paiu, 

Seek no other lot to take ; 

All men equal entrance make, 

Exit like, in birth and death. 

Mortals ! wake to draw life’s breath! 

Unto life awake ! awake ! ” 

As the branches are shaken, a c^o^vn and sceptre fall 
from them on one destined to bo King; and he starts 
up, asking— 

“ Wliat is this that falls on n»e 1 
Weight that nowise little seems 
Hixs awakened me from dreams 
That I dreamed half wakingly. 

Can it crown and sceptre be ? 

Mine was birth in happy hour; 

For it sets within my power, 

Toiling not, so great a thing. 

What to be am I bom 1 

Dkmon. 

King ! 

The Kino. 

Who willed that ? 

Malice. 

’Tis Fortune’s dower." 

Slie tolls the like lie to the man for whom falls the 
labourer’s mattock; to the Beauty, so appointed by the 
mirror j to the Soldier, at whose feet drops the sword j 
to the Student, provided with a book j and to the Beggar, 
who has nothing given him but a staff. All believe the 
falsehood. All ascribe the gifts of God to Fortune, and 
are on the point of setting off to follow her, when the 
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stiulent sees a cross fall from the tree, ami shows it to 
the rest. 

Stcdent. 

“ Wait ; one gift nruongst thrown, 

As for all, lies as it fell ; 

Ami no sign apjK-ars to toll 
Which should hare it for his own. 

Alt*. 

What gift is it 1 make it known. 

STrDEST. 

'Tis a Cross, if right I sec. 

King. 

Then it wa.s not meant for me. 

Since for empire I was bom. 

Not to Kufler pain or scorn. 

Beauty. 

liline that Cross can never be. 

Since my beauty to maintain 
And enjoy, by fears unchilled, 

Is for me what Fortune willed. 

Ladourer. 

I, too, say, * Not mine ;* my pain. 

Sweat and toil oft spent in vain. 

Arc a Cross enough to bear. 

Beggar. 

Sorrow and the anxious care 
Caused by poverty, my lot. 

Other source of woe need not: 

Hunger, thirst, that hourly wear,*^ 

, If nought else, to beg each day,— 

hfake for me sufficient Cross. 
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Soldier. 

Born to risk of life the loss, 

I need seek none. 

Stcdext. 

To essay 

Study’s steep and toilsome way, 

As I do, is cross enow. 

All. 

Then, if all who live must bow 
’ifeath a cross from birth their o^nti, 

"Whom to load was this one thrown ? ” 

Justice enters and answers the question. The cross 
is olTored to all—to bo forced on none—and will prove 
a blessing to those who willingly take it up. 

“ To his lot let each man add it; 

Once by this great staff supported,* 

He shall see that, with like sweetness, 

It can prop the saddest mourner, 

And uphold the noblest victor. 

Come, then, start not back in horror 
At the red enamels, tinging 
"Where one line the other crosses, 

For on no man weighs this burden 
Heavier than can bear his shoiddcr. 

Tlierefore come, haste quickly hither, 

Thou of men the earthly sovereign ; 

Join this stem of mystic beauty 
To the latuel-bough that cromis thee. 


* Assonants in o, c. 
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Beauty, thou, ere age come blasting 
With sere \vin<l thy garden’s flow'’rct«, 
Hide thee ’neath this tree’s safe shelter 
From the breath of the devourer." 


“ Time for that when I am old,” replies the Beauty ; 
“let mo now enjoy the gifts of iny mistress. Fortune.” 
“ My busuiess at present lies with the Student and with 
the Soldier,” answers the King, “ and my pleasure in ador¬ 
ing the Beauty. I know nothing of this deity on whoso 
behalf you claim me; I owe all toTortunu.” Swortl and 
Gown make eacli a like answer. The Labourer, and the 
Beggar even, prefer to spend their time in coinplainuig of 
their bad fortune, to ijruying heaven to make them 
happier. And thus all go on pursuing Kvil and refusing 
—for, ill a scuflle, these two have exchanged eloaks, 


an<l few are wise enough to detect evil under the specious 
appeiirance of good, or not to shun good when it «lniW6 
nei»r to them disguised sus eviL Presently the Beauty is 
seen, receiving the King's homage, seated in a gjmlen 
among blossoms fair as herself. The Liibourer licars fruit 
and flowers to present to her; the Soldier ontem with 
soimd of drum to give his master cton^tis to lay at licr 
feut. As lie does so, ho praises Fortune as tho author 
<,f hU vietorie.s. “Right,” say.s the King; “let us con¬ 
stitute tliis garden Ijcr temple, ami offer our thanks to that 
mighty goddess.” Dance and song arc begun in Fortune’s 
honour; and continued till a startling accident puts aii 
end to tliein. llie Beauty suddenly disippeiirs from 
view. She has hilleii into a dork pit; which tho King 
and his atU-ndants try vainly to fathom with the insignia 
of their stations. From its depth rises a liideous skeleton, 
grasped by which the King secs liU sceptre, and tho 
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general his truncheon. Then begins a touching lament 
over the vanished Beauty and her perished charms. 

The King. 

“ In such grief and such distress 
How am I the tale to tell, 

That ’twas here the bright day fell, 

Now dark night from hence doth press ? 

She, whose perfect loveliness 
My vain heart did so adore, 

Hideous now, is dust, nought more: 

Who so foolish, as to know 
This, and still to beauty bow— 

Still kneel down king’s throne before ! 

Labourer. 

That green tree, whose flowery crown 
Lent us shade through many Mays, 

That fair verdure that sent rays, 

Bright as flamelets darting down, 

Lightless, lifeless, has turned bromi, 

And, affrighted and dismayed, 

We must own it useless shade:— 

Yet, who loves, nor thinks it meet 
Both to w'anu him in this heat, 

And ’ncath boughs like these be laid ? 

Beggar. 

That rich, beauteous vase of gold, 

That, through worth of rarest price, 

High-bom spirit could suffice 
In its trusty charge to hold— 

Now has lost its goodness old. 

Now the golden vase contains 
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Poison that its beaxity stain.- ; — 

■\Vbo so mad as to do.sire 
With the poison to acquire 
All that treasure for his pains t 

SOLDILR. 

Now that life, whose flowery pride 
By the world was idoli/.vd, 

Smoke, dust, wind, as nought is prized, 

Diiuiued its light, its venlure drietl ; 

As his very faintest sighed 
Death upon it, turned it straight 
Into ashes ; woeful fate !— 

How forget that we must die 
Then ? still prize this life, nor nigh 
Trembling see stern death to wait 1”* 

By thi.s timo Bvil Inus lost the ilisguieo in which he 
passed for Good. The King secs with terror tin- mistake 
in which his life lias been spent, and wishes to change 
places W'ith a private soldier—with the Liilxntrer, nay, 
even w'ith the Beggar—so that ho may have a lighter 
account to give in at the last. But each refuses : eacli 
sees that his own account will bo heavy enough, and 
that the less he lias to lose by death tho less bittcT will 
death bo to him. Tlio despised Cross is now seen ns 
man’s only refuge; and all confess that, since no station 
in life can ho evil to a good, or good to an evil, man, so 
tho ruler of life and tho assignor of its scvcnil stations Ls 
not Fortune, but God. 

Another allegoric auto is ‘*Tlio Sacreil Year of Rome,” 
composed in honour of tho jubilee of 1650. It is tlu' 
Spanish ‘ rUgrim's Progress.’ ^faii, attended by Free- 

* ** No hay Fortuna qao Dios.” 
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will, is seen at its outset surveying two paths — one 
Howery and inviting, tho other made forbidding by 
thorns ; and is perplexed to know on which road to walk 
through the brief day of his pilgrimage. 

A voico recalls him from the broad, to the narrow, way. 
At its eutnuice Hows tho fount of living waters; and by 
its side stands tho baptiser, who discloses himself as 
Heavenly Love, informs the traveller (till now ignorant 
of his high destiny) that he was bom to servo God here, 
and to enjoy Ilijn hereafter, and invites him to set out 
at once on the pilgrimage to the Xcw JerusAlem ; offering 
to him as his companions himself and his nine attendant 
^ irtues. ^lan accepts tho offer, and tho Virtues hasten 
to his sitle, and o«piip hini for his joiumoy. 

Foiir invests him with sackcloth, Chastity binds on 
his girdle, Obedicnco gives liim n covering for his head. 
Pardon a staff, and Truth a passport. Then the travel¬ 
lers set out, singing as they go— 

“ Spirit of Holiness, 

Guanl! Thou, too, Son of God ! 

Father ! we ask of Thee 
Bread, pilgrims' life-support. 

Food which Thine angels eat 
To us this day give, Lord ! 

• • • . . 

Thou, of the angels’ bread, 

Let Thy grace save u.s now ; 

Us who, poor pilgrims weak, 

Through these rough valleys go— 

Valleys of grief and tears— 

Thy fiice at least to know. 

Thou of the angels’ bread, 

Let Thy grace save us. Lord ! ” 
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Tlixxs the journey is well hc‘,ain; hut the World, the 
Flesh, and the Devil con.<j)ire to iiiterruj>t it. The 
World raises a gorgeous ]>alaco hy the road-si<lc*, ami, 
fronx its gilded turret, the Flesh liolds out a golden cuj> 
to refre-sli the traveller in his weariness. The Viriuc-s 
detect their foe, and implore Man to refuse it. But the 
Siren’s charms overjjower their voice, gain over Free¬ 
will, ami draw !Man to her side. He j)rej>ares to enter 
the ^Vorld’s Ijouso in sciirch of hi.s pnuiiised ha]>|>iness; 
ami hopes to take Ills travelling companions (all hut 
Chastity) along with him. But this cannot ho. “ Ho 
tliat tjflends in one point is guilty of all.” The 
^’il'tuos link hands and tlepart : Fear and Bove, a.s fii*st 
to com<*, so la.-<t to go. “ I .shall soon overtake you,” 
says the imprudent pilgrim. “You may not h** ahle,” 
is the reply. “.Surely, if I can lose yo»i I can liml you.” 
“ Ah ! nt*,” is the answer. “ Man of himself can lose 
Cio<l, hut never can lio fuid Him again, unless Clod Him¬ 
self a.ssist8 lam.” 

Fi>rsaken hy all tlie Virtue.s, Man Ini-stens to test tho 
nU»hility of the World’s j»romise3. He tjcea the light of 
dying day hurning dim on the lower’s glittering pin¬ 
nacles ; ami feels that lie must lose no time in tasting 
tlie plexusures which lie luis pai<l so grexit a jiricu for. 


Man. 

“ Heap xne,’mid thy deathless splelidcmi’S, 
Dweller in this stately hall 1 

Fi.E.sn. 


At my threshold wlio doth call ? 
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Man. 

’Tis a pilgrim. Tho« didst say, 

‘ Come ; ’ thy summons I obey, 

In thy light celestial, 

Glories of the world to find. 

Flesh. 

The world’s glories J 

Man. 

Even so. 

Flesh. 

These be they, then ; thus they gt», 

Passing swifter than the wind. 

{Tht toicer vanislics in Jlamcs.) 

Man. 

Portent, like to which in kind 
Comes no second to appal. 

Strong my reason to entliral! 

Fueewill. 

Ah ! iny Lord, what now and where 
Is that lofty building fair ? 

Man. 

Winds away have civrried all. 

Freewill. 

All it offered, then, thy sight 
Mocked, with longing vain to fill. 

Man. 

Nor could I content my will, 

B\it through one brief moment s flight; 

Worldly glories then delight 

Not one instant, ceaseless wasting. 
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Lucifer (Jrmn wilhin ). 

Pilgrim ! traveller wrong way hasting ! 

In iny fate bebohl thine 
I, for one brief hour alone, 

Lost the glory everlasting. 

Freewill. 

In the mount ia left ii£ nought 
But a cavern’s gloomy ebacle. 

Man. 

Since, when all the rest (li<l fu«le, 

Djiy to nothing, too, was brought, 

Let night’s lodging there be sought. 

(vis jSfaH i ) iep<ires to enter the cavern , the J^orld cotius 

out of U .) 

Man. 

Who art thou ? 

World. 

The World am I. 

Man. 

Was not thine that beauteous doin<- ? 

World. 

Yes. 


Man. 

Then what has it become ? 


World. 

’Twos given to the winds, thereby 
To elude thy tenancy. 
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Man*. 

Yet thy promise what ? 

World. 

I know, 

’Twas to lodge thee. 

Man*. 

That word, so 

Tnuted by my licart when told, 

Why not keep i 

World. 

My \ise of old 
Is to promise ; not bestow. 

MA2f. 

Hast thoxx not lodged other men ? 

World. 

Yes ; but xchere thou knowcst not. 

Man*. 

Think’st thou that their happy lot 
In thy palace ’scaped my ken 1 
Me, too, shelter in it then ; 

Since thou seest with what gloom 
Night’s dark shadows round us come. 

World. 

Good. Come in, see here thy cell 5 
For I in king’s house to dwell 
Promise—but bestow a tomb. 

(liaiits aJlagatoMi which discovers an open yraw, 

and vanishes.) 
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Fuekwili- 
Fine attention I 


Mas. 

Woe ! alx^ ! 

Ah ! how ini^'hty niul how strong; 
Terrors unto death belong ! 

Must I lodge me in thie space ? 

LcciFER (entering). 

Yes ; see here thy dwelling-place ; 
Enter it. 

Mas. 

Ah me ! but how 

Couldst thou tell me then, e’en now. 
That thou here didst pleasures seek f 


Lucifeiu 

So I did. 


Mas. 

Such lie.s wljy speak i 
Lucifer. 

WHiy my word believedat thou ? 

Mas. 

It was not the truth then ? 

Lucifer. 

Kay : 

Nought but lies and vanity. 

Had it been the truth, then I 
No such thing had willed to say. 
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Man. 

Though ’twas shadow, why not stay 
For at least a shadow’s ho\ir ? 

Lucifkr. 

"Why ? because a fading flower 
Is vain pomp the world adorning ; 

■\Miich has scarce unclosed with morning, 

Ere it shrinks ’neath night’s chill power. 

Twas this frailty of its state 
Sloved me such a gift to profl'er ; 

Couldst thou have enjoyed such offer 
I had soxiglit another bait; 

For, so deadly is my hate, 

That to give man guiltiest joy 
Doth my very soul annoy ; 

Thus by pain, so oft I can, 

Sooner will I ruin man 
Than by pleasant thing destroy. 

Now, that from these comrades parted, ' 

Erewhile walking by thy side, 

'With them thou host lost thy guide, 

And from out thy right cotirse started, 

Desperate henceforth, weary-hearted, 

Look no entrance more to have 
Tlirough that gate that opes to save ; 

Since now, pilgrim gone astray ! 

Tliou const find no other way 

But one leading to the Grave." ^ (E'x«.) 

This striking scone leaves the unhappy pilgrim all but 
desperate. Ho desires to retrace his steps, but cannot. 
Freewill (enchained by evil habits) stands powerless 
beside him j and he sorro^vfully owns that he could 
destroy, but cannot save himself. He cries to Love for 


> "El Afio Santo de Roma." 
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aid. Ilis call is lican.1 and answered. One divine pnico 
after another reappears, and hy their joint efforts he is 
lifte<l from the jut into which he liad fallen, and rescued 
from the Evil One and hi.s two powerful allies ; defeated 
through their own premature exultation at tlieir victory. 

Another fine allegoric onto is that entitliMl “The (Ireat 
Fair of the AVorld.” Here the father sends out his two 
sons, each to lay out his intrusted talent in the fair. 
Wliichever spends his best is to he rewarded hy the 
liand of Grace. Guilt, tlio discarded first love of hoth 
lirothers, follows them in disguise to try ami win them 
hack. One son hikes Innocence for his attendauh the 
other Malice. The fust chooses mggcil, the second 
flowery paths; the fust detects Guilt, however cunningly 
hidden ; the second falls readily into her snares. The 
good el'ler hrothtir keeps Innocence with him (though 
not easily) through the varied temptations of tlio fair. 
Inclined for a moment to huy l*ride’s rich rohes, he 
rejects them for the garment of Humility; the mirror 
offered by Self-Knowle«lge, and the liaircloth of Peni- 
h-nce, find in him a purchaser; and when lio turns his 
l>ack on the glittering Ixiotlis and uproarious merriment 
of the fair, ami returns to Ids father’s house, it is that 
lie may l>o there united to Grace for ever. 

But the foolish younger brother lays out his precious 
talent in buying the wares spread before him by Pride, 
Lust, and Gluttony. lie is indeed startled for a moment 
when he finds that he lias lost the gift which Grace 
liestowed upon 1dm; but his compunction does not last 
long. Guilt mocks at Penitence and her goods, and ho 
leaves tliero. She tells him that ho is too young to 
think of death, or hold converse with Self-Knowledge; 
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ftnd he agrees with her. At first the pert and fonvaixl 
waiter of the wayside inn, then the shopman of Pride, 
again the leader of the blind man (Appetite) in a group 
of beggars, and lastly, dancing among a company of 
gitanos, Guilt’s basilisk eye is seen by the spectator 
steadily fixed upon her victim throughout the aiifo. 
Tlie scones amid which she moves ore gay and various 
as am John Philip’s pictures of Spanish manner's; but 
on the purchases of the stroller, whom we watch as ho 
moves from stall to stall, tremendous issues are hanguig. 
Ho is expending his all; and his bargains cannot bo can¬ 
celled. His last and most fatnl one is when he sets the 
final seal to his doom, by buying Guilt, the dancer, at 
the hands of her gipsy master. Ho returns with her to 
his father, who disinherits him; and ho awakes to the 
awful consciousness that the slave, whom ho bought for 
his diversion, must now abide with liim ns a tyrant and 
tormentor for ever. 


2d BnoinEn. 

“ Wretched am I in my woe. 
Nowhere can I comfort find, 

"Wlio have lost, with careless mind, 
The rich talent to me lent. 

As upon the wind ’twas spent. 
Nought I reap save mist and wind. 
Have I now no company ? 

Jlust I nith this slave be pent ? 

Guilt. 

Yes ; for unth thee still I went 
Then, and now, thy Guilt to be. 
When thou spak’st with Gluttony, 
I, to spur thee on, stood there ; 
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I .stood by, too, when Lu>l fair 
Gained thy lienrt and bended knee ; 
There 1 Wiis when thou to Pride 
Gav’.st tliy t^ileiit ; and, again, 

"When thy faithle.ss in-art, profain , 
Clirist’s great Sacranieut denieil ; 
There when thou thv seeming slave 
Purclin-sedst, while Pleasure gay, 
Walking by thy uhle brief way, 

Le«l thee, thoughtless, to thy gnive,— 
So come tliou with 7 m to-«lav.* 


1 Gran Mercado del Mnndo.** Another of tliiii cla5.s^ and oiu« 
of Cai<ierou*6 Wst aufo^. '‘Tliu Great Theatre of the World/* would 
liave been descrilHMl hero had »\^ixcc i>ennittcd. IleadiTd curious in 
the matter will liud an ezccdlent account of it. with very Iteautiful 
versioni, accoiiii>anying Archhishop Trench’s similar delineation of 
** Life's a Dream**—a work already referrx't! to with gratitude, which, 
if now out of print, cannot long bo sutTcreJ so to n.niaifi. 


F.C.— IX. 


O 
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CHAPTER XIL 

CONCLUSION. 

The typical examples presented in the foregoing chapters 
will give the English reader some notion of Calderon’s 
many-sided genius; although, at least, each of the plays 
rofori'cd to must he read throughout before it becomes 
possible to measure their author’s fertility of imagina¬ 
tion, ipuckness of resource, unrivalled skill in construc¬ 
tion, and wealth of metaphor; while liis beauties of 
diction, and his remarkable sweetness of verse, can only 
bo enjoyed by a perusal of the originals in Spanish. 
Calderon’s claim to be reckoned one of the greatest of 
IjTic, no less than of dramatic poets, will be allowed 
after such perusal; and bo yet more fully confirmed by 
more extended researches,—especially among his autos. 
His tropical riclmess of liyperbolo can only be fully 
estimated after a survey of passages, the shortest of 
which is too long to bo quoted in extemo in a work like 
the present;^ and which have therefore (if mentioned 

^ It is shown on a small scale in speeches like the one quoted in 
Clmp. iii. from To-morrow wU differ from To-dny.*’ 
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at all) been only briefly indicated. His u^ethod of 
returning again and again on an idea (as, for uistance, in 
the speech of Beatrice in “The Love of Gomez Arias”) 
—amplifying, enlarging, and adding to it each time, till 
it presents itself as a perfectly rounded \vhole—recalls, 
like the characteristic jtist named, eastern riches inther 
than western frugality, and luis therefore only l>ecn ex¬ 
hibited in a fragmentary way. On the other hand, for 
reasons already stited, his characters have not received 
lierc such scanty justice as might have been apj^n-heiided 
from the narrow space provided for their display. The 
only figure in his stock reporter)' i>assed over in silence 
has lx*en that of the (jmciono, or bufVoon ; not that he is 
not (curiously enough, particularly in the religious plays) 
an ainu.sing personage, but that, bcside.s never e<pialling 
Shakc.speare’s clomis, even when their fooling is least 
excellent, sumo of Calderon’s best—such as fjsearpin in 
“The Two Lovers of Heaven,” with the long stories 
he insists on telling, in and out of season—would have 
required a Larger canvass than is used here. 

Thus, in spite of inevitable deficiencies, it is hoped 
that even these few pages, culled from so many, may give 
s»>me notion of that striking portraiture of a national 
character rather than of that of indiviiluals, which is th<' 
true bu.sincs8 of Calderon’s drama—an ideal ixjrtraiture, 
of course, but that of an ideal for which the poc-t looked 
(as Ijitour well says) “ to that heroic past, of which the 
a"e in which he lived was the continuation, if weak and 
pale, compared with the vigour of those earlier times. 
Ho painted the maimers of his contemporaries; but to 
lliosc manners he restored the energy of the preceding 
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century. For Calderon never forgot that the parents of 
l)is audience liad kno^vir ‘Don Jolin of Austria,’ and ho 
depicted the present, with eyes firmly fixed on the past, 
with all its grandeur.” 

For fear of wearying some readers, less than others 
might have desired has been liere said about the auios. 
Properly speaking, these require a volume to themselves. 
They are the most unique, ns they were the most cher¬ 
ished, productions of their great writer’s genius. Little 
as the Protestant Schlegcl could have approved of the 
one which made Sismondi reproach Calderon ns “ tho 
poet of the Inquisition,” fully as ho must have felt tho 
shock which parts of others aro calculated to give to 
all enlightened piety, nevertheless that most competent 
judge sums up tho impression mado on his mind even 
by Calderon’s secular drama, and yet more by his auto8f 
in these woixls concerning their UTiter: “ Blessed man ! 
he had escaped from tho wild labyrinths of doubt 
into tho stronghold of belief j from thence, with imdis- 
turbed tranquillity of soul, he beheld and portrayed the 
storms of tho world. To him human life was no longer 
a dark riddle. Ilis poetry, whatever its apparent object, 
is a never-ending hymn of joy on tho majesty of the 
creation. lie celebrates tho productions of nature and 
luiman art with an astonishment always joyful and 
always new, as if he saw them for tho first time in an 
unworn festal splondoiur. It is the first awaking of 
./Vdani, and an eloquence withal, a skill of expression, 
and a thorough insight into tho most mysterious affinities 
of nature, such as high mental culture and mature con¬ 
templation can alone bestow. When he compares the 
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most remote objects,—the greatest and the smallest— 
stars and llowei's,—the sense of all his metaphors i.s the 
iimtual attraction subsisting l>et\veen ervatod things by 
virtue of their common origin ; ami this <lelightful har¬ 
mony and unity of the world, again, is merely a reful¬ 
gence of the eternal all-embracing love.” 


END OF C.\I.DERON. 


i-His'rcD by william olackwooo an-d kosil 
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